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APPLETONS: NEW BOOKS. 


Instructive Reading 
Man's Vocalist. 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
232 „long 8vo, beautifully print- 


A new School Music Book containing works of the 
best composers, arranged as part songs. It represents 


No. 1. Book of Cats and Dogs, the French Chiffre system of instruction as practiced in 


AND OTHER FRIENDS. For Little Polks. Introductory price, 17 cents. the public schools of Brooklyn, N. V. The book con- 
cludes with an admirable selection of Hymns for 


No.2. Friends in Feathers and Fur. —— 


D OTHER NEIGHBORS. For Young Polks. Introductory price, 30 cts. 2 TT. ge 
* * fe Learning’s Works of Virgil. 


No. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, ECLOGUBS, GEORGICS, and 


Price by mail, postpaid, $2.00. 


No. 4. N eighbors with Claws and Hoofs, With notes at the foot of each page, which are brief, 


AND THEIR KIN. For Young People. Ready July 1. judicious, and purely explanatory, The vocabulary at 
the close of the book is fall. 


No. 5. Glimpses of the Animate World : rrr. 
Or, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE OF NATURAL HISTORY. For School Monteith’s New Physical Geography 


or Home. Introductory price, $1.00. 
By Pror. JAMES JOHONNOT, Illus ; 15 Colored maps. Price, $1.00. 


Author of “Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “ Geographical Reader,” “ How We Live,” ete. Embraces the recent discoveries in Physlography, 
Hydrography, Meteorology, ‘Terrestrial tis 
The publication of “ Appletons’ Instructive Reading-Books,” mark’ a distinct and important advance in a 2 The Maps ae aby ape, 
the adaptation of special knowledge and eral literature to the intell t comprehension of pupils of all 
grades of attainment. The importance pf this movement, and its value to the present generation of school- | compiled from original sources. 


4 


Hunt's Hygiene for Young People. 


207 pages. Lager type, beautifully 
illustrated and boun Price, 50 cts. 


Containing enough physiology to make hygiene intel- 
ligible. The language is simple. It complies fully 
with recent legislative enactments. 


Watson's Graphic Speller. 


120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 22 cts. 


Teaches spelling with pronunciation, but without defi- 
nition. Combines oral and written exercises, and uses 


script type freely, 
Vr 


Unique Folding Charts, 


FOR READING. 
In two Parts. . Price, $5.00 a Part. 


Fifty-three charts in the form of a large folio, which 
may be suspended from two smooth pegs on the wall, 
or a frame, and handled in the simplest possible 


manner, 
(SHEPHERD'S PATENT.) 


The Natural History Series contains a co topics ein * 85 3 


graded lessons for reading u and in a style 
inating interest to children and hile Iden to habite ; «* Specimen 


Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of introductory price. 


Standard School Book publications may be 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William St., New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publi shers, M. u. CARRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. A. P. FLINT, Agent, 1036 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S METHOD AND INSTRUCTIVE POWER. 


A writer in one of our great monthlies, now just issued, says: “The method and the instructive power of Dr. Gildersleeve 
are almost unequaled among scholars.” Were this the simple utterance of one writer, it would not go far ata time when 
testimonials and compliments are so plentiful. The fact, however, that Dr. Gildersleeve's works are a rare source of instruc- 
tion and enjoyment to the best classical scholars at home and abroad, is convincing evidence that the power of this author 
is not a matter of mere local preference or individual opinion. His text-books command the respect and admiration of the 
scholarship of the world. Whatever text-book upon Latin may now be used in any one of our leading academies or prepara. 
tory schools, it is rare to find a thorough and successful teacher of the classics who has not a copy of “ Gildersleeve” at his 
hand, and who does not make use of it in his best work; and there are no more appreciative or better prepared students in 
the course of preparation for college than are to be found in the use of Gildersleeve as their regular class text-book. Indeed, 
it would be impossible, we think, to find a class of learners using this author, under a teacher duly familiar with his work, 
who do not show in the process of training an enjoyable appreciation and complete mastery of the subject before them. 

Parents, teachers, and school officers who desire to see bright, interested, and thorough students, are reminded that Gilder- 
sleeve's Latin Series has no superior for the purpose. Specimens will be sent by mail on receipt of prices as follows : 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, $1.00; Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer, 75 cts; Gildersleeve’s Exercise-Book, 72 cts.; Gildersleeve’s Latin Reader, 72 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


MAURY, 
Geography. 


A fascinating boek; clear and marked in its 
arrangement; up with present stage of discovery; with 
fine iNnstrations and beautiful colored charts; for use 
in Colleges and High and Grammar Schools; an impe- 
rial 8vo, muslin. Specimen pages free on application. 

Also Maury’s Elementary Geography and 
Revised Manual,—very popular two- course ; 


and Maury’s Wall Maps ($10 a set). 


The Maury Pamphlet sent free to all who ask for it. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


WM. WARE & 00., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


are occupied with 
location of all the depots, public dings, etc., will be sent to any address on application. 


ery 
places they are thoroughly fitted for. 1 


for teachers to enroll themselves in this Agency, if they want better pofitions for the coming year. We want at this minute a 
THI 8 THE TI $1200 primary teacher for a large private school. two $1000 science teachers in academies (one Baptist, and one Presbyterian), | C. W. BARDEEN, 
and every mail brings calls for teachers to fili various grades in public schools, First clase teachers need not wait long for Syr N.Y 
acuse, 


We are at last moved to our new quarters, —the large double store, 83 and 5 South Clinton Street, close by all the Teachers’ Agency 
IN LA RG — R QUA RTE RS four depots. We shall be glad to have teachers and school-officers wait over a train, when passing through Syracuse. ' 
bd They will fiad on the first floor and basement the most varied stock of School Supplies in the country, with nearly ~~ 
all books on Pedagogy ever published. The second floor is given entirely to the Teachers’ Agency, now one of the important features of our business, The third and fourth floors 
ting. 2 and book- binding. Altogether the place is worth visiting by educational people, and always welcomes them. A map of the city, showing Am List of Va- 
cancies. 


Send stamp for 
pplication Blank 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY, 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


These copies are prepared by an expert penman, and embody the results of careful observation and much study during an 
experience of twenty years as teacher of penmanship in Public Schools and Business Colleges. They are, beyond doubt, the 


most practical Copy-Books ever presented to the public. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


3. LEGIBILITY is the FIRST ESSENTIAL TO GOOD 


CAREFUL GRADING.—Bach book shows 2 SENTENCE-WRITING is begun ar oncz, in the 
P in advance of the preceding Number. All the first Number,—not by word-building, which interferes | W8ITING. © style chosen and used exciusive 

* 1 
mall letters of the alphabet are taken up in the order with good grading, but by arranging words in coLUMNS JAL ane ee ae 
of their simplicity, BEGINNING WITH THOSE MOST EASILY | OF EQUAL LENGTH throughout a book. These words are | way of unnecessary or flourished lines. 
FORMED, and grouping those of similar formation, so that so arranged as to EXACTLY FILL A GIVEN BLOCK, thus giv- 4, FIGURES are introduced very freely, and in 


the pupil progresses NATURALLY AND EASILY FROM THE 
SIMPLE TO THE MORE COMPLEX FORMS. which, unconsciously, perhaps, tends to FIx THE Dis- 
TANCE BETWEEN WORDS EQUAL AND UNIFORM. 


the a definite point to beginning and end many different connections, as they not only form an 
— 2 ~ important factor in business writing, but REQUIRE 48 


MUCH PRACTICE AS THE SMALL LETTERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages fee. 
—- Full Catalegue of 156 
33 Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 200 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


BUNSEN’S 
BURNERS - 


and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNA 


CHEMISTS, 
COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 
applied with the 
best goods at the ~ 
4n4 


cow az 


MICROSCOPES! 
TELESCOPES 


* 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
for list and of 


our ten 


Send 
QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESORIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 190 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 

LECTUSE NOTES ON THE METALS. 
By Pror. Joun T. STODDARD, A. M., PH.D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form that the book will serve both 
as a basis for notes on a course of lectures and asa 
convenient and reliable reference book for students 
in the chemical labratory, and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL and 
BOX Of APPARATUS. These blanke with 
the a us make instruction in eee pos 
sible in all schools. They impress pupiis as nothing 
else can, and force upon their attention the per- 
nicious effects of alcohol. Scientific discussion of 
is ignored, and the object 

book, make mperance 
adhered to. Send for Circular. * 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO, 
616 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston. 
Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 


W. HL WALMSLEY & C0, 


fits, with every description of 


RICHARDS & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical aud Physical Apparatus. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to cali the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of, the finest 22 
Y and Chemical Reagents in the world. - Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for supplies for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 

leges, and Schools filled with the greatest care, promptuess, and precision. 
Illastrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New York. 


ART. EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 


Indorsed by al! the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
ears’ constant use by the Boards of Education of New York and Philadelph 


ia. 
SILIGATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 


Cl IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of 
Lap for Teachers, he — transparent, and may be applied 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICA’ 


8 h rinting. 
unday Schools, etc BOOK 1411 CO. (Gen'l Headers. for School — 


Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton St., cor. Church St., New York City. end for Illustrated Catal 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 


A. H. ANDREWS & Q., 


19 Bond Street, New Verk, St5 Arch Street, Philade!phia, 
27 Franklin Street, Beston, 195 Wabash Avenne. Uhicago. 
12 VESEW ST. 


C. B. BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGH 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPORTER AND 


S BARCLAY 8ST. 
MANU’FR, OF 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS, CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Iustruments for Schools and OF 
Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


CONGRESS HALL, 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 


The Headquarters of the National Educational Association. 


— = = => 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 4 
STEEL” PENS. (a7 


McShane Bell Foundry 


— Bells and 

mes for Scheels, Coi e. 

Prices and vent 
N. & C.. Raltimore, M4. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


@1 Wasuinerton Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: “Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cold and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.“ A. J, 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., Writes: “This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Dr. J. C. ee Lowell, Mass, 
For sale by all Druggists. 


STANDARD 
Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 
—A 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom. 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & G0,, 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & C0., 
General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


(he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 


Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating. 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &0. 
tm: School Apparatas for every department. 

for descriptive circulars. 1 
A. H. ANDREWS & co., 

19 Bond St., N. Tork. 27 Franklin st., Boston. 

815 Arch St., Phila, 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
A04, 1073, 71. 


Sold by all 

Samples dealers in 
sent to Station- 

SCHOOLS A 

on application, < 
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PUBLISHED 8Y THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Hducational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUOATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEAOHER (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 

EpvoATION Hobbs, 16 HAWLEY Br., Bosron. 


BENJAMIN APTHORP GOULD. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


[The following poem was read by Dr. Holmes, at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, on the occasion of the late reception of Dr. Gould, home from 
South America. About seventy distinguished gentlemen were present. 
Mr. Saltonstall callled up, with fitting allusion, Dr. Holmes, — “ Not 
one of the smallest stars, but one of the first magnitude.” Dr. Holmes, 
then recited, amidst frequent interruptions of applause, the poem.) 


Once more Orion and the sisters Seven 
Look on thee from the skies that hailed thy birth,— 
How shall we welcome thee, whose home was heaven, 
From thy celestial wanderings back to earth ? 


Science has kept her midnight taper burning 
To greet thy coming with its vestal flame; 

Friendship has murmered, When art thou returning?“ 
Not yet! Not yet!“ the answering message came. 


Thine was unstinted zeal, unchilled devotion, 
While the blue realm had kingdoms to explore,— 
Patience, like his who ploughed the unfurrowed ocean, 
Till o’er its margin loomed San Salvador. 


Through the long nights I see thee ever waking, 
Thy footstool earth, thy roof the hemisphere, 

While with thy griefs our weaker hearts are aching, 
Firm as thine equatorial’s rock-based pier. 


The souls that voyaged the azare depths before thee 
Watch with thy tireless vigils, all unseen,— 

Tycho and Kepler bend benignant o’er thee, 
And with his toy like tube the Florentine,— 


He at whose word the orb that bore him shivered 
To fiad her central sovereignty disowned, 

While the wan lips of priest and pontiff qaivered, 
Their jargon stilled, their Baal disenthroned. 


Flamsteed and Newton look with brows unclouded, 
Their strife forgotten with its faded scars,— 

(Titans, who found the world of space too crowded 
To walk in peace among its myriad stars). 


All cluster round thee,—seers of earliest ages, 
Persians, Ionlans, Mizraim’s learned kings, 

From the dim days of Shinar’s hoary sages 
To his who weighed the planet’s flaid rings. 


And we, for whom the northern heavens are lighted, 
For whom the storm has passed, the sun has smiled, 
Oar clouds all scattered, all our stars united, 
We claim thee, clasp thee, like a long-lost child. 


Fresh from the spangled vault’s o’erarching splendor, 
Thy lonely pillar, thy revolving dome, 

In heartfelt accents, proud, rej icing, tender, 
We bid thee welcome to thine earthly home! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Where music is taught in our public schools, the 
ribald songs disappear from our streets. It holds the 
highest rank as an aid to memory. The power of ob- 
servation and expression are heightened by it; and as 
a mental discipline it is in no wise inferior to the vaunted 
study of mathematics.—Prof. E. Tourjee. 


— There is a science of education, as there is of any 
other mental or physical process. That is to say, edu- 
cation has laws by which it proceeds; and it is the duty 
of the educator to discover these laws and to act upon 
them. Few of us truly recognize this trath. We teach 
empirically ; we teach as we were taught, or as the par- 
ticular author we are elucidating taught ; or even, it 
may be, we teach hap-hazardly, according to no method 
and according to no rule. Toronto Educational Weekly. 


— Children who have heard nothing but pure En- 
glish from the cradle, learn to speak correctly without 
an effort; they learn as the mocking- bird learns, — by 
mitation. The great majority, however, hear nothing 
from infancy. but poor English, and by imitation they 
form incorrect, and often ludicrous, habits of speech, 


annoyance, unless they are broken up before they grow 
strong and unyielding.—Mrs. Haynie, in the Illinois 
School Journal. 


— The injury done in many a school-room by coarse, 
ill-natured sareasms is incalculable. It is a cowardly, 
we had almost said brutal, thing for a grown man,—the 
gentler sex we may hope are not often guilty in this re- 
spect,—to take advantage of his superiority in knowl- 
edge or position, by indulging in ungenerous taunts and 
heartless sneers. Yet which of us has not often heard 
the thing done? Which of us has not to blush at the 
recollection of having ourselves sometime been guilty of 
the meanness ? Canada School Journal. 


— The faithful performance of their duties will be 
encouraged for its own sake and the dignity it lends to 
the character, and not in order that students may ob- 
tain marks of credit; therefore no attempt will be made 
to excite a fteling of emulation, and students will not 
be ranked according to their apparent success in their 
studies. Such attempts are antagonistic to the highest 
educational principles, and the employment of such 
means to insure success would be all the more repre- 
hensible in the preparation of those who are to become 
teachers. Circular of Louisiana State Normal School. 


— Mathematics and natural science are necessary to 
the laborer in the age of machinery. The more knowl- 
edge the school has given him, the higher his rank as 
directive power. The laborer who is all hand and no 
brain has little or no chance in this newest phase of 
civilization except for a subsistence through the alms of 
his fellow-men ; he can be little more than a pauper. 
The weaver who uses the hand-loom,—and even the 
hand-loom is a wonderful human invention,— cannot 
earn a sufficient support The weaver at Lowell earns 
$287 a year; he produces in a year 28,000 yards of 
cloth. The weaver with a hand- loom produces less than 
600 yards of cloth, and earns less than $6.00 a year !— 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, in Education. 


— An important phase of library work calls for sep- 
arate mention. It is connected with the increased ad- 
vantages furnished to the schools. The plan has now 
been long enough in operation to make apparent the 
benefits which are thus made possible. To give a simple 
instance, a grammar-school teacher is engaged with his 
class in the study of American colonial history, pre- 
ceding the revolution. By means of these increased 
facilities, he makes requisition upon the library for the 
following volumes: Coffin’s Old Times in the Colonies ; 
Rossiter Johnson’s History of the French War; and 
Jacob Abbott’s Wars of the Colonies ; also Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s Short History of the English Colonies in Amer- 
ica; Parkman’s Discovery of the Great West ; and Froth 
ingham’s Rise of the Republic of the United States. The 
first three of these are placed in the hands of different 
pupils to be read and passed from one to the other. The 
last three, being books of much more mature treatment, 
are not thus circulated; but, having them at hand in the 
class, the teacher himself reads from them such para- 
graphs or longer portions as may aptly be brought into 
connection with the lesson as studied. The universal 


testimony of both teachers and pupils is to the marked 
value of this method, in awakening and developing in- 
terest, in a broader and more intelligent appreciation 
of the historical or literary topic under consideration, 
in the familiarizing of young readers with the right use 
of books, and in the implanting of a taste for reading of 
substantial and enduring value.— Wm. T. Foster, A. M., 
Librarian, Providence, R. I. 


What Might Have Been.— 

Riel! I'll wager his name is O Reiley, 

He’s fighting so bravely and acting so shyly; 

I'll not wonder a mite if some day, like EI Mahdi, 

He'll come out and claim that his front name i Paddy; 
Och, then! won’t we all praise and prize him most highly, 


which in after life become a source of mortification and This Northwest EI Mahdi, brave Paddy O' Reiley! 
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HOW DO H GAIN KNOWLEDGE? 


BY R. C. HEWETT, PH.D. 
President of Illinois Normal University. 


There is a Latin proverb which, translated, reads, 
“ He who distinguishes well teaches well.” Very true 
but to distinguish well is as necessary to a learner as to 
ateacher. It is necessary to every one who would think 
clearly, be he learner or teacher; to make clear distino- 


any man, whether his present intellectual stores are 
great or small. It marks clear thinking in all its stages, 
and clear thinking is what men need intellectually above 
everything else. : 

Every man is to himself the center of the universe. 
The worlds of nature and of thought lie around him on 
all sides, stretching away to the infinities and the eter- 
nities. And every sane man knows some things, both 
in the realm of nature and in the realm of thought. He 
knows some things, and he knows that he knows them. 
And no wise man will mix the things he knows with 
his guesses or his dreams. I say every man knows some 
things; but how does he know them? That is the 
question for our present consideration. 

As I sit here, I know that I am thinking upon a cer- 
tain theme. How do I know that? I am conscious of 
it. No amount of reasoning or illustration can make it 
any clearer to me; and no amount of questioning or of 
quibbling can shake my faith in my own consciousness. 
I know that I am the same person who played in the 
brooks of New England forty years ago. How do I 
know that? Inasimilar way. There has been an un- 
broken line of consciousness from that day to this. To 
be sure, that line has been suspended by sleep many 
thousand times. But on each to-morrow, I have “come 
to myself” with the consciousness that I am I,—the same 
identical person who went to sleep. I know that a 
whole is greater than any of its parts; I know this at 
once and immediately. I knew it the first time my 
thought was turned to it; I have known it ever since; 
and it is no clearer to me, the man, than it was to me, 
the child. 

These things, and some others like them, we know by 
intuition. The mind is so made that we must know 
them. To think these things not true, is impossible, 
But I know, as I sit here thinking, that there are books 
and papers on the table before me. I know this through 
the medium of my senses; the knowledge comes from 
direct perception; and, notwithstanding all that learned 
philosophers have said as to the theories of perception 
or the trustworthiness of our senses, I feel perfect con- 
fidence both in the existence and in the presence of 
these things. I know that a dog has four legs; and I 
know this in the same way,—that is, from observation. 
I know that fire will burn, for I have tried it. I know 
that strawberries are grateful to the palate; I know this 
by experiment, also. There is a large stock of knowl- 
edge that comes to us through the senses,—by observa- 
tion, experience, experiment. Some seem to believe 
that this is the only true knowledge; or, at least, that 
it is the basis of all true knowledge. But facts teach 
that this is not all. All such knowledge is obtained 
directly and immediately. In this respect it is like the 
knowledge given us by intuition. The mind acting 
through observation and experiment does for us in regard 
to the facts of the outer world what it does for us by in- 
tuition or consciousness in respect to our world of 
thought. 

Again, I know that there is such a continent as 
Africa; that there was such a man as Julius Cæsar; and 
that a battle was fought on Bunker Hill. But such 
knowledge rests upon a very different foundation from 
But, if the tes- 


not immediate. It rests on testimony. 


tions to one’s self is the beginning of clear thinking to 


that of which I have been speaking. It is mediate, and 


timony be given by those who are both competent and 
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honest, especially if it come from several witnesses and 
is concurrent, such knowledge is as trustworthy as 
that given by our own senses. In fact, we act upon 
knowledge thus derived oftener, probably, than upon 
any other. 

Once more, I know that the sum of the angles in any 
triangle is equal to two right-angles. I feel as sure of 
this as I do of my own existence. And yet I do not 
perceive at once that it must be so; hence, this know!- 
edge is not given me by intuition. Nor have I tried 
the experiment mechanically with all possible triangles, 
and so ascertained it from observation and experiment. 
It is true that I have heard competent and honest men 
assert this truth many times; but my knowledge of it 
does not rest on the assertion of others, as my knowl- 
edge of Africa does. I know this thing because I have 
conclusively reasoned it out. My mind, laying hold 
upon certain axioms or fundamental truths given by in- 
_ tuition, and proceeding with them strictly according to 
the laws by which sound and sane minds must act, has 
led me up to this truth by a process of sound reasoning. 
And, having proceeded thus, I rest just as confidently 
on this result as I do on the results of my consciousness 
or my experience. It is true, I may test this truth by 
experiment, but I have not gained possession of it in 
this way. All mathematical knowledge comes from 
reasoning, except that of the axioms, given by intuition, 
and of the definitions, which are drawn from observa- 
tion or are assumed as necessary in the nature of things. 

Still again, some of the lower animals seem to be in 
possession of, and to be guided by, truths which might 
have been gained by a process of reasoning, but which 
it is certain that they never obtained in that way. The 
bee constructs his cell on strictly geometrical principles. 
If he could reason like a Newton, his reasoning would 
tell him to build just as he does now. But his knowl- 
edge does not come from reasoning, nor does it come 
from experience, for he builds his first cell just as skill- 
fully as he builds the last. What is the source of that 
knowledge which reasoning might have given, but which 
it is certain it did not give? Instinct is the name 
which has been applied to this source of knowledge, 
although philosophers have not fully agreed in defining 
the term. Instinct is most apparent in the lower ani- 
mals; but human beings appear not to be wholly lack- 
ing in this respect. Minds often reach at once, and 
hold with the utmost tenacity, opinions which the sound- 
est reasoning will amply justify, but which they never 
got by reasoning. 

Oftentimes, this is true of children, in reepect to their 
personal liking and aversions especially. “I like you,” 
says the little one. “Why?” “Oh, because.” Could 
he finish the sentence, he probably could give the most 
logical reason in the world for liking you. But his 
liking has not come from logic; it has come from in- 
stinct,—perhaps we might say from insight. Women, 
it is often said, will jump at once, by instinct, to conclu- 
sions which the slow logician will justify after a labori- 
ous process of reasoning. It is to be noticed, however, 
that there is this distinction between the truths given 
by instinct and those given by intuition; the latter are 
the property of all sound minds in common, and reason- 
ing neither confirms them nor throws any light upon 
them,—they are funddmental. But the truths given 
by instinct might have been the result of logic, only the 
logical process was omitted,—the child’s foolish “ be- 
cause” stands for it. 

We have thus recognized jive ways in which we know, 
—five sources of knowledge. And these five, I under- 
stand, are all. I think all sound philosophers will agree 
with me in this assertion; in fact, they might not be 
willing to grant so many. And I am not sure whether, 
in the last analysis, some of these that I have recognized 
as distinct may not be essentially identical ; for instance, 
testimony is but a kind of second-hand observation. 
The five sources of knowledge, we see, are intuition, or 
consciousness, perception, or observation, or experiment, 
—testimony,—or the authority of others, reasoning and 
instinct. 

In another paper, I will say a few words further, 
about each of them. 


— 


— It is more difficult, and calls for higher energies of 
soul, to live a martyr than to die one. Horace Mann, 


THE PROCESSION OF THE SPRING 
FLOWERS.—(IL) 


BY PROF. W. w. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, x. I. 


There is a very pretty vernal flower, which we do not 
have hereabouts, familiar to all who have lived in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, or Maine; I refer to the Clay- 
tonia, or spring beauty, of which there are two species 
in Gray’s manual. In New Brunswick I have seen it 
actually carpeting the woods, its delicate pink and 
striped bells rather suggesting the wood-sorrel, which 
comes later. The plant belongs to the Purslove Fam- 
ily, and have thickish spatulate leaves. It does well in 
cultivation. Speaking of those high, northern woods, 
it is worth while for us comparative southerners to see 
them once in spring. We speak here of the sudden- 
ness of the transition from winter to summer; there 
the change is still more abrupt. One week the uni- 
versal country will be covered with snow, the next it 
may teem with flowers. The number of species is much 
less than with us, and decreases toward the pole; but, 
on the other hand, each genus that is represented at all, 
is so by countless individuals. Our spring really begins 
with May. By that time the active collector, especially 
if he is a beginner, will have his hands full of work. 
In somewhat similar localities with the columbine, 
that is on rocky hillsides or on cliffs, we find the glau- 
cous corydalis, a sort of Dutchman’s breeches with one 
leg. It’s modest yet showy blossoms and long, green 
fronds may usually be found similtaneously. I have 
had it now for some years in my garden, where it sows 
itself. 

Leaving these higher grounds, we pass on to- 
ward the woods, observing as we go the charming vases 
hung out by the blueberry bushes, typical of the grate- 
ful offering of fruit they will hereafter afford us. We 
notice here and there the clusters of the chokeberry 
blossoms (Pyrus arbutifolia), and the light purple co- 
rolla of the wild geranium. This, in its way, isas beau- 
tiful as any of the garden pelagoniums cultivated under 
its name. It is, however, very difficult to preserve the 
gathered flowers until they can be examined at leisure, 
—the plant withers almost at a touch. 

We will now (say about the 20th of May) find the 
stemless ladies-slipper, the only common one about 
here. We have the yellow paludosa, but it makes it- 
self scarce and precious. It belongs to the latge and 
extraordinary order of Orchids. But why call the pur- 
ple ladies-slipper stemless ? Are not the flowers, as a 
rule, one to each plant, borne on long and evident 
stalks? Yes, they are pendant from what we call a 
scape, this implying that the true stem of the plant is 
either much abbreviated or is subterranean, leaving 
the leaves radical, or near the ground. In New Bruns- 
wick I have, as a general thing, found this flower white. 
Mitella and Tiarella I have lately mentioned, when 
speaking of Saxifragacee. In Cumberland, and also in 
Smithfield and East Providence, we often come upon 
the pretty gold-thread, with its singular petals, glossy, 
trifoliate leaves, and metallic roots twining through the 
mosses. In moist, shady woodlands we cannot fail to 
observe the dwarf ginseng, Arolia trifolia, sending up 
three compound leaves, and an umbel of pure white, 
tiny flowers, from a bulb which is round and hard as a 
bullet. 

Early in the month Cat Swamp,—that Mecea of all 
Providence botanists since there were cats, or swamps, 
or flowers, or botanists,—has surged into a white foam 
with the flowers of the brick-fern (Menyanthe trifolista). 
This, certainly, is one of our loveliest plants. How 
many have I named now under that head? It has in- 
creased amazingly since I first collected it, say in 1865. 
Does that go back to the infancy of some of my hearers ? 
No matter ; we are all young in this common pursuit. 
The buck-bean, which is common in Europe as well as 
North America, have long, shining, sub-aqueous root- 
stocks, for which arises the palmately compound leaves 
and raceme of white flowers. These have five petals, 
in the bud at least, externally tinged with pink, while 
within they are clothed with a tangle of elegant hairs. 
Remer shows us how these are designed as an impedi- 
ment to small intruding insects, who could otherwise 
steal the nectar, and yet not be strong enough to fer- 


tilize the blossom, or who might even injure these 


by gnawing. He shows us that every hair has its 
meaning. 

At the same time the forget-me-not is beginning to 
bloom along the borders of the swamp, where it will 
continue to show its blue stars till late autumn. Prob- 
ably in that locality the Arethum grows no longer, In- 
deed, that refined little orchid is getting scarcer every 
year; and so is the painted-cup, one of the most gor- 
geous bits of color that Nature offers. Take a meadow 
well clothed with this intense scarlet, and at the same 
time bespangled with the orange stars of rag-wort, and 
it is a sight one never forgets. In the tenth ward we 
once had convenient localities for the Linnen, — sacred 
to old Linnzus, and which, says Emerson, breathes his 
sweet name through the northern bowers,”—and for that 
other Emersonian plant, — the Rhodora.* You will re- 
call the lines: 


** Rhodora, if the muses ask the — 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 
Dear, tell them that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then, beauty is its own excuse for being; 
Why thou wert there. O rival of the rose, 
I never thought to ask, I never knew, 
But, in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same power that brought me there 
Brought you.“ 


The flowers of Rhodora are not unlike those of Aza- 
lea; indeed both Rhodora and Azalea are now styled 
Rhododendrons. The flowers of this vernal shrub pre- 
cede the leaves, adding very much to its effect in the 
swamp where it is found, and where everything is then 
grey,—or merely tinging into green. 

Another handsome shrub at all seasons is the bar- 
berry. It has long, drooping racemes of yellow flowes, 
with an outragous odor. The irritable stamens are wor- 
thy of attention, as when touched, say with a knife- 
blade or straw, they quickly spring toward the pistil 
and for a moment seem endowed with life. Lowell 
tells us,— ° 


„All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ breezes, 
The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers, 
Whose shrinkin' hearts the school gals love to try 
With pins,—they’ll worry yourn so, boys, bime-by!’’ 


The sweet-fern blossoms in May, but its fragrance is 
with us throughout the summer, suggesting, half- 
dreamily, some far-off scene of youth, or possibly of a 
previous existence, whose salient points we cannot fix, 
of which yet we are dimly conscious. Readers of the 
„ Autocrat” will remember that he mentions having a 
similar association with the odor of life-everlasting, and 
discourses pleasantly upon the possible causes of this 
chain of thought. 

But, as Lowell says in the poem from which I have 
already quoted, “I hate the catalogue style.” I feel 
that it would be wearisome to simply repeat the names 
of plants. You want the woods, balmy with all their 
natural odors, the chkquered shade, the arches of the 
primeval temple, the hymn of the song-sparrow; the 
blue sky and those fleecy clouds, which show indeed 
that summer is at hand. Let no one laugh you out of 
these. Friends may grow cold, poverty may bite and 
pinch, unrelenting death may snatch from us those 
whom we best love and cherish; we may be harassed 
with doubts, or crowded with uncertainties ; but, come 
what will, Nature never yet forsook the heart that 
loved her.” She soothes and comforts when a human 
touch would be agony. Her love survives that of art, 
of literature, of the drama, of every esthetic instinct 
perhaps, except music. Happy indeed is he who can 
carry his griefs or his joys to this ever attentive ear 
of the common mother. 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


BY HOMER B. SPRAGUE, PH.D. 


Reading in Northend’s Annals of The American In- 
stitute of Instruction, his account of the origin and es- 
tablishment of the Institute, I have been struck with 
the high character and broad views and the earnest 
purpose of its founders, It is interesting to note that 
about the year 1830 there was a great educational 
awakening throughout New England. Northend tells 
us that an important meeting of Connecticut educators 
was held that year in Hartford, at which Noah Web- 
ster presided ; and that three years earlier, Rev. Samuel 


J. May had drawn together a similar gathering in 
Brooklyn, Conn. Bat the meeting, though influential 
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and inspiring, resulted in no permanent organization. 
It was reserved for such men as Henry K. Oliver, Eb- 
enezer Bailey, George B. Emerson, Gideon F. Thayer, 
William B. Calhoun, Francis Wayland, James G. Car- 
ter, William Russell, John Pierpont, Warren Colburn, 
C. C. Felton, Nathan Lord, Thomas H. Gallaudet, and 
others hardly less illustrious, to found the first great 
permanent organization to promote general education 
in America. Four days in March, 1830, were given to 
preliminary diecussions at a large assembly in Colum- 
bian Hall, Boston. General Oliver and six other prom- 
inent gentlemen were appointed a committee to consider 
the expediency of forming a permanent association. 
They prepared a constitution and called a meeting, 
which was appropriately held in the State House on 
Beacon Hill, during four or five days of August, that 
same year. Eleven states were represented by over 
three hundred earnest educators; fourteen lectures, 
some of them brilliant and powerful, were delivered; 
the first by President Wayland, the others by James G. 
Carter, John C. Warren, Wm. Russell, G. F. Thayer, 
Nehemiah Cleaveland, Samuel P. Newman, F. J. 
Grund, Henry K. Oliver, William C. Woodbridge, 
Walter R. Johnson, Warren Colburn, C. C. Felton, 
Wm. J. Adams; and an admirable constitution was 
adopted. 

Northend gives, in his Annals, interesttng biograph- 
ical sketches of many of these men, only one of whom, 
General Oliver, is now living. This remarkable man, 
with his fine scholarship, his keen intellect, his ready 


wit, his rich experience, his great heart, and his dis- 
tinguished services in the cause of education, is but a 
fair sample of the founders of the American Institute. 
Truly there were giants in those days. 
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All communications for this Department should be sent 
E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College —— 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tic. 
BY k. E. CUTLER, A. M., 
Principal High School, Newton, Mass, 


Although “fone” has generally been given as the first die- 
tionary definition of the enclitic zig, it is only within a few 
years that lexicons, vocabularies, grammars, and notes have 
called attention to the fact that 27g is often used precisely like 
the indefinite one in English, or like the corresponding in- 
definites in French and German. It is almost never heard trans- 
lated any other wise than any one or some one.” This is 
not strictly incorrect, but it fails to give as close an imitation of 
the Greek as is possible. Tig is enclitic; that is, without ac- 
cent or emphasis in the sentence. Its office very often is to ex- 
press a personal subject without emphasis, and thus to throw 
the emphasis on the verb. The instances of 20g thus used in 
the first book of the Anabasis I would translate: ‘‘ Unless one 
give them money (4, 12); “ Whenever one pursued ”’ (5, 2); 
If one start them up suddenly (5, 3); „As one would run 
for a prize“ (5, 8); ‘*Sooner than one would suppose (5, 8); 
Should one carry on war with rapid movements (5, 9); 
Nor even would one say this” (9, 13); „To travel where 
one wished” (9, 13); “ Whatever one sent“ (9, 23). I think 
it is plain that to translate iel ric Svdxo1, whenever any one 
pursued,’ adds a thought that does not belong to the Greek. 
The meaning is not, no matter who it was that pursued,” 
but, “ whenever pursuit was made.“ 

We are familiar with the fact that the French indefinite on 
is often used with the active voice, where the English would 
use the passive, the passive form being generally avoided in 
French; as, on le H te, mais on ne l’aime pas,—" he is flat- 
tered, but he is not loved.“ In Greek, too, the passive is less 
common with any other than a personal subject; we even find 
the indirect object of the active when denoting a person made 
the subject of the passive, the direct object of the active being 
retained. The impersonal passive of intransitive verbs is un- 
known in Greek. The English, however, uses freely the pas- 
sive voice to make the subject of the action indefinite. This 
use of the passive in English is, then, the idiom often corre- 
sponding with the use of 20g in Greek, and just as we translate 
ici on parle francais, hier spricht mn in deutsch,— French is 
spoken here, German spoken here,“ we may translate in the 
cases quoted above, Unless money be given them,“ It they 
are started up suddenly,” ‘‘ Quicker than would be supposed,“ 
Nor even would this be said,” Whatever was sent” In 
defiance of authority, I am disposed to extend this explanation 
to many, or even most instances, where we are told that ric 
means “ every one,” or many a one,” or here and there 
one”; thus, ev tig well let the spear be 
whetted,” “weil let one wust one’s spear” ; ade d¢ rig 
eimeoxer, “such words as these were uttered”’; oi Seitveiv 
out rie & yet, one must make dinner of whatever due has, 
“dinner ust be made of whatever ison hand”; ropré tic 
‘orm, “ let this be known.” In every instance I should, if 
possible, avoid rendering zig by an emphatic word, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


EXAMINATION AS A TEST OF TEACHING ABILITY.* 
„ BY LILLIE J. MARTIN, INDIANAPOLIS, 


Might not some of the present criticiem on the examination 
of teachers be profitably spent on the questions given? In 
giving examinations, is sufficient distinction now made between 
culture and that exact knowledge that an instractor in a given 
branch should possess? Should not two kinds of questions be 
prepared, — one set for persons undergoing examination, to 
prove that they are well informed, and another for those persons 
who wish to teach that particular branch ? Questions ordinarily 
given belong to the first class. The following questions are of 
the second kind: 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I. Select some town on the earth’s surface. 

1. What particular things about this town would you study 
if you wished to find out its physical geography ? Its geology ? 

2. What is the time at Greenwich, when it is three o’clock 
at the town you have chosen? Explain. 

3. Give declination of the town. How would you go to work 
to find out the declination ? 

4. a. Give the state of the weather on a certain day. What 
conditions made the weather what it was? b. In sending the 
weather report to Washington that day, what correction did 
the signal-service officer make in the reading of the thermom- 
eter and barometer? Why? 

5. Name races of men inhabiting the town. Describe some 
person, and show that he belongs to a certain race and to no 
other. 

6. In what ways has the physical geography of this town 
influenced its history ? 

7. Name a street running east and west. Does the sun set 
north or south of it, at this season? Explain. 

II. 8. What laws of relief are illustrated by the continent 
of Africa? 

9. Draw a diagram and explain the principle upon which the 
action of an artesian well and an intermittent spring depend. 

10. Give a short account of some recent scientific expedition ; 
its object; its method; its scientific results. 


PuYSsIOLoGY, 


I. Select some person June 19, 1885. State hisage, general 
physical condition, employment, surroundings, etc. 

1. Taking the above things into consideration, give a health- 
ful bill of fare for his breakfast. 

2. Name the starchy, fatty, saccharine and mineral substances 
to be found in each article chosen. 7 

3. In what organs will each of the articles selected be digested 
and absorbed ? Name the digestive juice that will attack each. 

4. How should the above articles be prepared for the table ? 
Why ? 

5. How should the breakfast-room be lighted, warmed, and 
ventilated ? 

6. Show that the kind of bath he takes, and the time at which 
he takes it, does or does not accord with the laws of health. 

7. What kind of exercise should he take, and when ? 

II. 8. Name the parts of the cerebro-spinal system. 

9. Draw a diagram and indicate the parts of the eye. What 
happens in the ear when we hear a bell ring ? 

10. What class of diseases is now attracting much attention ? 
Enlarge on this point. 

Very little is really learned from that favorite question, 
„What is your method of teaching this subject? External 
and internal considerations determine methods. Numbers as 
well as other things must be taken into account on the outside. 
A person’s organizing ability cannot be ascertained by exami- 
nation, but that which determines his methods internally may. 
Examples of methods may be given, and the candidate asked 
to point out those that are faulty by applying psychological 
principles. If he can do this intelligently he will certainly be 
able to criticise his own methods. A method is the embodi- 
ment of the originator’s knowledge of a subject. It needs no 
patent for protection. It would seem that the examination of 
an account of a person’s method would sbow how he is equipped 
for teaching. Practically one but learns of the outside. An 
examination like the one suggested would give something more 
than this. If the writer is able to answer practical questions 
quickly and pointedly, his method will possess vitality and flexi- 
bility,—the two most important characteristics. 

* The suggestions in this article may be found to be quite as applicable 
for teachers in conducting the examination of their pupils as for com- 
mittees in examining teachers,—Ep. 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR. —(VIIL.) 


Topic: Verb. 

Definition: A verb is a word which may be used as a predi- 
cate or as a copula. (This definition is sufficient while the 
pupil is studying analysis. When he studies the parts of speech, 
preparatory to parsing, a more specific definition may be sub- 
stituted). 

Method: In the sentence, III habits grow by unseen de- 
grees,” how is the word grow” used? 

Ans.—As the predicate. 

In the sentence, Fidelity is the sister of Justice,” how is 


— — — 


the word is used ? 


Ans.—As the copula. 
A word that may be used as a predicate or asa copula, is a 


verb. Define. 
Exercise I. 


Select the verbs on page — of your Reader. In each case 
state whether the word is used as a predicate or as a copula. 


Exercise II. 

Write twelve sentences containing verbs. In the first six 
let the verbs be predicates; in the last six, copulas. Underline 
the verbs. 

In the sentence, The statement has been proved false,“ 
notice that the copula is bas been proved.“ Sometimes, as 
in this case, the copula consists of more than one word. In the 
sentence, The injury must have been occasioned by a fall.“ 
observe that the simple predicate is, must have been occa- 
sloned.“ Hence we see that the verb is sometimes expressed by 
several words, (Farther on, the expressions, ‘‘ verb-phrase”’ 
and compound verbal forms,“ employed by Prof. Whitney, 
may, if preferred, be substituted.) 


Exercise III. 
Select the verbs in the following sentences, stating in each 
case whether the verb is a predicate or copula, 
1. Men have been bought for gold. 
* The Picts were driven from Britain by the Angles’ and 
axons. 
8. The Picts are said to have been conquersd by the Angles 
and Saxons. 
4. Man became a living soul. 
5, Charles II. was joyfully received by the people. 
6. Albert Diirer may be called the Father of German Art. 
7. I will listen to your song. 
8. The foe and the stranger will tread o’er his head. 
9. A little weeping would ease my heart. 
10. The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 


Topic: Adverbial Element. 
Definition: An adverbial element is whatever limits a verb 
and answers the question, Why ? How? When? Where? or 
How often? Wesometimes have an adverbial element, answer- 
ing the question, How ? or How much? limiting an adjective 
or an adverbial element. 2 

Method: Observe the following sentences: 

1, Then comes thy glory in the summer months. 

2 Speak gently. 

8. Treat old age with reverence. 

4. Press onward. 

5. The splendor falls on castle walls. 

6. Look in the sky to find the moon. 

7. Therefore will I go. 

8. Flowers never emit so sweet a fragrance as before a storm. 

9. Most gladly will I yield. 
10. They seldom fail who die in a just cause. 

11. He speaks far more rapidly than John. 

What does Then“ in the first sentence limit? What ques- 
tion does it answer ? 
Ans.~—It limits ‘‘ comes and answers the question “When”? 
What does in the summer months limit? What question 
does it answer ? 
What does gently,“ in the second sentence, limit? Au- 
swers what question ? 

Take the third sentence. What does with reverence” 
limit ? What question does it answer ? 

Proceed in a similar way with “onward,” and ‘on castle 
walls,“ in Nos. 4 and 5; with therefore, and “‘to find,“ in 
Nos. 7 and 6; with seldom,”’ in No. 10. 

Whatever limits a verb and answers the question, Why? 
How ? When? Where? or How often? is an adverbial ele- 
ment. 

In the eighth sentence we have the word 80.“ What kind 
of a word does it limit? 

Ans.—An adjective. 

What question does it answer ? 

Ans.—It answers the question, How? 

What kind of an element is “‘ gladly,” in the ninth sentence? 

Ans —An adverbial element. 

Then what does most” limit? 

Ans.—lIt limits an adverbial element. 

It answers what question ? 

Ans.—The question How ? 

By what is more,“ the adverbial element in No. 11, limited ? 

Ans.—By far.“ 

What question does this element answer ? 

Ans.—How much ? 

„o,“ „must,“ and far,“ are also adverbial elements. 
Add to your definition of an adverbial element this statement: 
We sometimes have an adverbial element, limiting an adjective 
or an sdverbial element, answering the question, How, or How 


much ? 
I. 


Select the adverbial elements in the following sentences, and 
state what question is answered by each. 

1. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

2. How gloriously springs above us the tented dome of 
heavenly blue. 

8. Civilization depends on morality. 

4. Love is swift of foot. 

5. Some evils are cured by contempt. 

6. Great thoughts originate from large hearts. 

7. After the battle of arms comes the battle of history. 

8. The temperate are the most truly luxurious. 

9. One morn, a Peri at the gate of Eden stood. 


10. Cowards die many times before their deaths, 
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Exercise II. 
Write sentences containing adverbial elements. Present an 
example for every question that an adverbial element can 


answer. 
Exercise III. 


Analyze the sentences in Exercise I.; also those given in 
„Method,“ under the topic,”” Adverbial Element, with the 


exception of Nos. 6, 8, 10, and 11. 
(Definitions may now be omitted, save of terms last taught.) 


LESSONS ON COMMON THINGS.—(IV.) 


A DINNER, 
Lesson XVI. 
Conversation on Second Course, 
Baked Salmon. 
a, Description of salmon. 
d. Habits of salmon. 
c. Local distribution of salmon, 
d. Use of food for man. 
6. Different ways of preparing salmon for eating. 
J. Reference to salmon fisheries in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and America. 
9. Reference to fishery laws and poaching.”’ 
h. Reference to other fisheries, 
1 Reference to the lives of fishermen. 
j. Cost of food in regard to time, energy, danger, etc. 
k. Reference to Izaak Walton. 

Nors.—In this connection, we read from James Hogg’s 
“Song to a Salmon,“ and also an article upon Fishing in Har 
pers Monthly, February, 1867. Besides this, much general 
reading was done. 

The work indicated under Lesson XVI. occupied several 


Lesson XVII. 

Conversation on the Third Course. 
1. Roast Turkey. 

a. Description of common, domestic turkey, 

b. Reference to wild turkey. 

c. Habits of each. 

d. Local distribution. 

e. Use to man. 

J. Reference to other fowl used as food. 

g. Different ways of preparing turkey for food. 
2. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
3 Irish Potatoes. 
4. Beets, Tomatoes, Beans. 
5. Cranberry-sauce, Pickles (Cucumber). 

a. Description of exch of the above vegetables. 

B. Soil and climate required by each. 

c. Countries in which first found in a natural state. 

d. Local distribution when * cultivation. 

e. Manner of cultivation. 

J. Part of each used as 8 root, stem, leaves, 


fruit, or seed. 
9. Manner of preparing for the table. 
Lesson VIII. 
Conversation on the Fourth Course. 
1. Mince-pie. { Beef. Raisins, 
pples. utmeg. 
a. Ingredien { Citron. Rind of Lemon. 
| Cloves, Sugar, etc. 
| Ginger. 


Nore.—The information regarding the composition of a 
mince-pie was obtained from a good cook-book. The children 
were amazed, as well they migh be, at the number of different 
articles named, and spent some days in trying to estimate the 
amount of labor and expense involved in the production of 
this edible. They considered in order such points as the fol- 
lowing: 

a. The different countries-contributing their products. 

b. The characteristics or properties of the articles, 

c. The parts of plants used, whether bark, fruit, or seed. 

d. Special reference to the cultivation of sugar-cane and 
manufacture of sugar. 

e. Reference to the manufacture of maple-sugar. 

J. Early history of sugar. 

Norz.—For general reading, see: 

Sugar Regions of Louisiana” (Harper's, Nov., 1853). 
Sugar Making in Cuba, (Harper’s, March, 1865). 
Sugar Making,” by Phebe Cary, (Harper's, May, 1867). 
Pie Shops of London, (Harper’s, August, 1851). 


Lassox XIX. 
Conversation upon the Fourth Course. 
2. Plum Pudding. 
a, Composition of English Plum Pudding (from a cook- 
book). 
d. History of the plum pudding. 
c. Story of King Alfred's Pudding. 
d. Reference to its forming an important part of an En- 
glish Christmas Dinner. 
e. Countries contributing to the production of this 
pudding. 
J. Animals and plants contributing. 
g. Men of different occupations who lend a hand. 
Norg.—In connection with this, a special study of flour was 
had. This was one of the most interesting lessons of the 


series, 
Lxsson XX. 
Conversation upon the Fifth Course, 


1. Nuts and Raisins and ‘and Figs. 
a. Description of each. 
b. Peculiarities of growth. 
c. Countries to which they belong. 
d. Peculiarity of the fig specially mentioned. 
e Processes of preparing figs and raisins. 
J. Reference to grape culture. 
g. Practical allusion to different fruits. ° 

In this connection we read Planting of the Apple- 
Tree“ (Bryant). Also read selections from John Burroughs 
and Thoreau. 

2. Tea and Coffee. 

a. Countries in which cultivated. 

d. Manner of cultivation. 

c. Manner of preparing for the table. 
d. Early history, as beverages. 

e. Effect on human system. 

Nors.—Read, *‘ The Tea-plant (Harper's, October, 1850). 
Also Boston Tea Party (Harper’s, December, 1851). 
Also “‘ Coffee Planting in Ceylon“ (Harper’s, June, 1851). 

The study of tea and coffee closed the work upon the Din- 
ner.“ One of the children then suggested that it might be 
well to close the work of the term with a study of table-man- 
ners. This idea was readily agreed to, and such points as the 
following were carefully considered: 

a. The proper use of the napkin. 

b. The proper use of the knife and fork. 

c. The proper use of the spoon. 

d. Reference to chewing of food with lips closed. 

e. Reference to rapid eating, and why it should not be al- 
lowed. 

J. Manner of sitting at table. 

9. Avoiding unpleasant subjects while eating. 

h. Leaving dishes in as neat condition as possible. 

i. Manner of leaving table. 

Nors.—The work upon Common Things” occupied one 
recitation period (35 minutes) a day for ten weeks. We had 
no written examinations, no merit marks nor records of stand- 
ing. In fact, we had none of all the machinery that is gener- 
ally considered indispensable in the graded schools, yet I have 
never reviewed any school work that I have done with greater 
satisfaction than this. The taste developed for general read- 
ing, and the improvement in the use of oral language, were es- 


pecially marked, 


—-—-—-— 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES, 
QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. What poem begins I sing the sofa” ? 
2. To whom is reference made in the lines,— 
“To hint the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face” ? 
From what poem is it taken ? 
3. Frem what poems are the following passages taken: 


Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn.” 


4, “Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade.“ 


5. The paths of glory lead but to the grave.“ 


6. And homeless, near a shousand homes I stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted ‘food. pe 


7. Aud hie him home, at evening’s close, 
To sweet repast and calm repose.” 


8. What passage is closely allied in thought to the following: 


No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share.” 


9. Quote a passage similar in thought to the following: 


„Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 


10, What poem begins,— 
„What dire offense from am’rous causes springs ? 
R. E. 


THE RECITATION, 


The method of recitation should be determined by the objects 
to be attained. 

The objects of the recitation are,— 

1, To find out what the pupil knows of the subject. 

2. To fix the subject clearly in the mind, 

3. To train the mind to clear and correct thinking. 

4. To cultivate the power of accurate, ready, and concise 
expression. 

5. To impart instruction. 

6. To develop the mental faculties. 

These objects should be borne constantly in the mind of the 
teacher, and should direct and inspire his labor. 

It should also be the aim of the recitation,— 

1. To develop rapid, close, and exact observation. 

2. To rightly develop the individuality of the scholar. 

8. To cultivate the self-reliance and self-possession of the 
pupil. 

4. To discover the habits and methods of study of the pupil, 
and to correct whatever is faulty. 


— School Teacher: Decoration Day is coming; what can 
you tell me about it ?”’ 

First Pupil: No school on Decoration Day.” 

School Teacher :-“ What shall we do instead ? ”’ 

Second Pupil: Decorate the soldiers’ graves.’ 

School Teacher: Why do we decorate the soldiers’ graves 9 

Third Pupil; Because they are dead, and we ain’t. 


THE STRANGER’S SERMON TO THE BOYS. 


(For MemMoRIAL Day.) 


BY MRS, HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


Four boys were lounging around the village store, watching 
the assorting of the evening mail. It was five o’clock, but 
bright sunlight, on an afternoon in May. 

A stranger sat quietly awaiting the distribution of the let- 
ters, but the lads having concluded that the absorbed-looking 
man was oblivious of their presence, or at least unmindful of 
their conversation, gave free vent to their ideas and opinions, 
after the manner of boys, unrestrained by the fact that ears 
unaccustomed to their boyish queries and replies were within 
hearing distance. 

„ Going over to the-cemetery to-morrow, Ben, to the dec- 
oration exercises ?” asked Scott Williams. 

„Oh, yes; for certain I am; “ answered Ben Wayland, 
lightly. ‘‘I always go; tip-top music from the band, you 
know,— 

° Yes, and an horatlon, broke in Sam Hilton, 

“I say,” continued Sam, “it must be just awful grand to 
be a soldier. I'd like to be rigged up once in a blue coat and 
brass buttons, and shiny shoulder-straps and a cocked hat. 
My! buta fellow must feel nice in all those traps, marching 
along to the music of a band.“ 

„1d like first rate to be a soldier, and shouldn't wonder if 
I was one some day; remarked Walter Pitt. I'd make the 
rebs stand round, I tell you ;—hullo! there goes old Gibbs, 
Puts me in mind I ’ain’t learned my ’rithmetic lesson for to- 
morrow morning. I do hate arithmetic, anyway.“ 

„ye made up my mind to leave school if father’!! let me,“ 
began Scott Williams; ‘I’m sick of the whole business; and 
what's the use of poking over old school-books forever!“ 

„Just what I gay,“ said Ben Wayland. ‘I think the best 
way for a fellow is to do just what he’s a mind to, and not be 
tied to rules and regulations. What good are they, anyhow ?”’ 

„Mr. Gibbs is a pretty fair master,“ said Walter, only he 
preaches everlastingly about our duty, and our duty, and—our 
—duty;”’ and the boyish voice took on a droning, tiresome 
pitch, at which the others laughed merrily. 

Then the stranger over by the counter suddenly aroused, 
and said in a remarkably winning, melodious voice: ‘* So you 
lads would like to be soldiers, would you?“ 

„Tes, sir;“ chorased the boys. 

„Well, now, what kind of soldiers do you think you would 
make? 

„Oh, we'd be the boss soldiers,” grinned Ben; ‘‘ warranted 
to smite the enemy every time.“ 

It you boys wouldn't mind walking over to the cemetery 
with me, after the letters are given out, to show me the way, 
I'd enjoy having a little talk with you.“ 

There was that about the stranger’s tone and manner which 
at once convinced the boys that he could talk, and interest- 
ingly, too; and the letters having been handed around, the 
party of five were soon on their way to the pretty rural burial 
place just on the outskirts of the village. 

„Do you know,“ asked the musical veice, ‘‘ what two ele- 
ments or characteristics go farther than all others toward 
making a good soldier ?”’ 

** Bravery and pluck,“ answered Scott and Ben, promptly. 

„Courage and daring,” said Sam and Walter. 

The stranger smiled. 

** Answered like true boys,“ he said softly; but way back 
of bravery and daring, lie two things, without which no soldier 
would be fit to enter the ranks, The first is obedience,—sub- 
ordination, it is usually called in this connection; the other is 
self-denial, 

** Bravery will always belong to the true man; but a certain 
old book, I am very fond of reading, says that ‘ he that ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.’ ” 

Why that’s in the Bible,” said Scott, eagerly. 

Right, my boy, that is just where it is,” said the stranger, 
with another smile. 

They had reached the consecrated spot called God's Acre,’ 
and here and there were long mounds with a little flag rising 
from the soft turf, indicating the ones to be decorated on the 
morrow. 

“Now, my lads,” began! the stranger, in a more animated 
tone, as if the sight of the flags inspired him with lofty ear- 
nestness, you cannot learn the lesson too soon that war, or 
any conflict, teaches. If the loyal men who sleepin these hon- 
ored graves could speak to-night, they would bid the young, 
in trumpet tones, to learn life’s lesson well. 

Tou said, my lads, you would like to besoldiers; why, you 
are soldiers, and the enemy is close at hand; but the question 
is, how are you resisting your foe ? : 

„'m a little afraid,” and the voice grew tender and regret- 
ful, I'm a little afraid you either do not recognize the swift 
advance, or else you are not scenting the battle, as American 
boys should do, in order to cope successfully with the lurking 
enemies, 

What kind of patriots do you think they would be who 
grow up in ignorance, and how can boys be anything but ig- 
norant who hate and neglect their studies ? 

Scott flashed a look of intelligence over to Ben, but the 
stranger went on: 

‘Suppose it takes some self-denial to obey rules and regu- 
lations, and to apply one’s self to acquiring useful knowledge ; 
here lie men who obeyed to the death, who died to preserve 
our glorious Union ; wasn't that » pretty severe test of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice ? 
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„Bet I'll get my ’rithmetic lesson before I go to bed to- 
ulght!“ said Walter, in a low, determined voice. 

„J was a booby to talk of leaving school,“ piped Scott, in a 
kind of shaky vo'ce; but then, of course, I was only half 
in earnest; —knew father wouldn’t let me, anyway.“ 

The stranger continued: Go where you might to-morrow, 
in every-burial place throughout the country, you would find 
marked graves, the last resting-place of men who obeyed the 
country’s call, who sprang to arms and went forth to quench 
rebellion and enforce allegiance to the best government the 
world ever saw,—that of our own dear land. Isn’t she worth 
struggling for still, my lads ? 

„I'd fight for her, tooth and nail; I'd up an’ die for her this 
very minute, if twas necessary, I do believe! said Sam Hil- 
ton, with all a boy’s aroused patriotism. 

„d just like to see the fellow that would dare pitch a stone 
at one of these graves;”’ and all unconsciously Ben Wayland’s 
hands were tightly clinched as he spoke, and his clear, young 
eyes flashed flre. I'd show my hand quicker’n chain light- 


nin'.“ 


The stranger smiled quietly, as he resumed: Tes; I see 
you’re true patriots, after all ; but there’s no call for mortal 
combat now, thank God!“ he repeated earnestly, as if sud- 
denly pierced by some dreary memory. But what you need 
now is to improve to the utmost the rare privileges afforded, 
for making the very best kind of soldiers; for soldiers, I insist 
upon it, youare. You must fight disobedience, dislike of re- 
straint, an inclination to think your studies useless, and to 
shirk them. Learn to think of your teacher as one of your 
best friends, and respect him as such, 

„One of these days the country may need you very boys 
for legislators,—law-makers; and study all you may, you can 
never learn too much, never grow any too wise, never under- 
stand too thoroughly the lesson of self-conquest, or how to 
help others that they may preserve, in all her glorious free- 
dom, this beloved land, with her noble institutions and almost 
boundless resources for prosperity and happiness. But it is 
getting late, and I must be finding my way back to the village 
hotel.“ 

The boys lifted their caps with genuine reverence as they 
parted from their unknown friend at the public house ; Scott 
Williams being the first to break a silence of unusual length. 

„Say, boys, I’m always going to say Mister Gibbs hereafter, 
when I speak of our master; I'Il never say old Gibbs’ agaln.“ 

Nor I, either,“ promised Sam Hilton. And I’m going 
in for bein’ sort o’ true, and like a man every way I can, after 
this.“ 

Wish every man had such a voice as he had; mused 
Ben Wayland; “made you think of music, kind of.“ 

Bet he’s one of the great scholars we hear about,” said 
Walter Pitt. My! didn’t he talk glorious! Made a feller 
want to be on the right side, if ever he was a soldier.’’ 


The next day the boys trooped in company to witness the 
ceremony at the cemetery, and when the speaker of the day 
was announced, their friend of the previous evening came 
forward. 

And he was, “one of those great scholars we hear about,“ 
as his address proved. It not only increased the fervor of 
patriotism and plausible ambition already stirred in the hearts 
of the four boys, but taken in connection with his little ser- 
mon of the night before, put new motives into their actions 
and lives, 

After a while not only their parents, but good Master Gibbs 
began wondering how it was, that Scott Williams, Sam Hilton, 
Ben Wayland, and Walter Pitt, once the most incorrigible 
rogues, became all at once the most obedient and studious 
boys in school. 

“‘T always sald,“ remarked the master in speaking of the 


matter to some of their parents, that those boys’ hearts were 
in the right place if only some one could touch the right cord 
and draw out the goodness there was in them. It seems to 
have been done in some unaccountable way. 

Those four young American patriots knew all about it. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A Rineine APPEAL FRoM Kentucky.—The State Teachers’ 
Association.—How can we better celebrate the 4th of July, 
85, than by a grand demonstration of our enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the sacred cause of Public Education’? ? The S. T. 
A. is the organized representative of this greatest of works, 
one which can never become a lost cause so long as the 
more than twelve hundred intelligent schoolmen and women 
who are actively interested Pn the S. T. A. are faithful to their 
high trust. The next mee 


Every man and woman whose name — in ns 
7 . 8 to 


enroll your names in this noble army warring against vice and 
ignorance. Be with us July 2-4. See! The railroad com- 
panies have nobly responded to our call. The people of Lex- 
12 have tendered to 4 greatly reduced rates of living. 
very intelligent lover of Kentucky observes you. Do you 
ove the children? Strengthen their love for you by nobly 
responding to the call the times make upon you for devotion 
to our cause.” Five thousand 2 send for a copy, 
and get ready for the work. Send for Proceedings” of last 
meeting, to understand the trend of affairs. Christian teach- 
ers, pray that we may a ae duty and dare to do it. 

BERT D. ALLEN, Prest, S. T. A. 

Farmdale, Ky , May 18, 1885, 


CHICAGO LETTER. 

Are we progressing? It is profitable, every now and then, 
to pause and note the changes which have taken place about 
us. Let us halt, then, for a brief period beside the mile-stone 
of 1885 and review the line of march. It has been aptly said 
that two months is long enough for a revolution in France,’’ 
which is strikingly applicable to Chicago. A lady, still young 
and pretty, said to me, the other day, I was once assistant 
principal of the Douglas School.“ She then explained that 
the Douglas, as she knew it, had but two divisions and but two 
teachers, and was located on a swampy prairie, well nigh un- 
approachable. ‘‘Out of childhood into manhood now have 
grown the public schools of our city. We have had the various 
diseases which childhood is heir to. We have had the whoop- 
ing cough in the shape of Phonic analysis. We dhed, ähed, and 
gurgled, until we were blue in the face and weak in the back, 
but we came through it all right. We expose ourselves to it 
dow, only in so far as it is conducive to distinct enunciation 
and correct pronunciation. The measles we had in the form 
of Oral.“ They were of the malignant type known as the 
„black measles.“ Every blackboard was covered with erup- 
tions varying in size from A Hen to Daniel Webster” and 
“‘electricity.”” They came out well, all on the surface, and 
we pulled safely through. Scarlet fever, in the shape of an- 
oual, monthly, and weekly examinations, given by the super- 
intendent, principals, and teachers, raged for some time as an 
epidemic. No quarantine against it seemed possible, and every 
remedy unavailing. The press and people cried out against it 
in vain. Many who passed through the scourge bear the marks 
of it in impaired eyesight and shattered constitations. 

Beginning with the lowest grade, or first year, we observe at 
aglance that the entire mode of teaching has undergone a 
radical change. Instead of counting “up to one hundred and 
backward”’ in concert, making the halls hideous with the 
droning noise, as was the custom less than a half-dozen years 
2g, the little tyro places beans, shells, or pebbles side by side, 
antil the relation of one to more than one becomes intelligible 
to him. Irregular verbs are used in simple sentences, until the 
pupil learns to speak and write the English language correctly 
before he knows what a grammar is. In place of committing 
to memory the First and Second Readers,—a feat which was 
accomplished so successfully a few years ago that it was only 
necessary to start a pupil on a lesson to enable him to repeat 
it verbatim, when to put another book or reader into the hands 
of pupils elicited the deplorable fact that they were utterly un- 
able to read the simplest lesson intelligently,—now, judiciously 
selected supplementary reading is put into the hands of the 
youngest pupils, and attention is given to the matter, as well 
as to the manner or mode of expression, which is often parrot- 
work on the part of the learner. In lieu of memorizing end- 
less columns of map-questions and locating ant-hills in Africa, 
and every uninhabited island on the globe, places of general 
interest are studied closely in regard to natural features, 
climate, productions, and inhabitants. Cities like London, 
Paris, New York, and Tokio are studied in view of their com- 
mercial relations, and others are investigated from an historical 
stand-polut. The same plan is pursued in history, in connec- 
tion with which the student reads different authors. And in 
colonial history we become familiar with some of the tribes of 
Indians that figured so prominently in our early history; and 
later on, we learn about the various inventions and scientific 
discoveries made, commercial progress, and political issues. 
It is well worth one’s time to examine papers on file, written by 
pupils in the Keith School, where this plan is pursued under 
the careful supervision of the principal. 

To an outsider visiting the Chicago schools nothing is so 
apparent as the total lack of display. No effort is made on the 
part of teachers or pupils ‘to show off.“ The chief end of a 
Chicagoan is to work, get rich and enjoy it, at least for a time. 
The same spirit enters, in a measure, into our school-work, 
where knowledge is regarded as a valuable aid toward securing 
the desired end. No time is frittered away upon hifalutin, 
chimerical methods. Teachers attend grade meetings for the 
purpose of learning how to do the work assigned them in the 
best way. Hence they are called only when special instruction 
becomes necessary. Time is money with us. 

Another noticeable feature of our progress is the friendly 
attitude of the press toward us. The Current, one of the best 
iterary periodicals, notices our work by saying, The people 
want what the teachers want, asa rule And again, ‘* Their 
(the teachers) energy and devotion to educational interests 
must be considered as devoid of the selfishness which charac- 
terlzes place-hunting politicians, for the reason that their posi- 
tions are arduous and their financial expectations inconsider- 
able. The Chicago Times, with its immense circulation, is 
always the able ally of the teachers. 


The improvements cited are due to the efficient supervision 
of the superintendent, George Howland. Aithough conserva- 
tive, he does not hesitate to introduce improved methods of 
discipline and instraction from time to time. The Board of 
Eiucation, considering the cosmopolitan character of our city 
with its large foreign population, is composed of representative 
men. The president of the board,—James R Doolittle,—in 
his annual address, made some valuable suggestions which, if 
carried out, will make farther improvements possible. Teach- 
ers are paid only ninety per cent. of their salaries until the 
rates for the next year shall be fixed. No fears seem to be 
entertained among teachers of a reduction. Reducing the sal- 
aries of teachers, and crippling the school, is poor economy. 
Even a commercial depression will not justify such a measure. 
The salaries are hardly up to the standard at present in a city 
where expenses are necessarily great. Adequate liberal pay 
for work well done, and no pay for a bungling job, 15 an * 


nomical rule. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THe JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his si re. He cannot 
promise to return re. MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Oor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Apropos of the statements about the New Education” 
which I have lately read in your paper, and the article in Tux 
JOURNAL of April 23 upon the Bridgewater Normal School, 
[ wish to tell the following: 

I am the teacher of a grammar school not a hundred miles 
from Boston. A lady, not on the throne, but standing just be- 
hind it, said to me, referring to the late hours I keep, It is 
all well enough for a teacher to go around hearing a class with- 
out a book in her hand, and perhaps you can make your work 
move like that of machinery by dolng so; but I think it is just 
as well to use the text-book.” Asif any woman with ordi- 
nary brain-power wants to become a mere prop for a text-book! 

ONE OF THE CRAFT, 


SPELLING, 


Answers to the questions on spelling, asked by Prin. B. F. 
Knerr, of Minneapolis, in Tux JOURNAL: 


(1) Every reading exercise should also be a spelling exercise, 
and no word should be passed that cannot be both pronounced 
and spelled readily. 

(2) We should make use of both hearing and sight in learn- 
ing to spell. 

(4) A spelling-book may, under certain contingencies, be 
used to advantage in the grammar room, but in the lower 
grades the readers furnish all the words that a pupil need be 
required to spell. 

(5) The advantages are, that it furnishes the pupil with a 
key for pronouncing pew words. 

There are not necessarily any disadvantages unless oral 
spelling is carried to an excess. 

(6) There are advantages in the pupil habitually pronounc- 
ing every syllable. The chief is, that he is furnished with a 
key for the pronunciation of new words, The pupil taught 
wholly by oral spelling, without pronouncing the syllables, is 
comparatively helpless when called upon to pronounce an en- 
tirely new word, especially one of considerable length, 

(6) It may be indulged in as a pastime under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

(8) The less the better. 

(10) One advantage of written spelling is, that the pupil 
learns to spell the word on paper as he will need to use it. 

One disadvantage is that, almost from necessity, the pupils 
are required to write so rapidly that unless more than ordi- 
nary care is taken, they form bad habits of writing. I have 
known pupils to undo in the spelling-exercise all that they 
gained in the writing-exercise; and that under one of the most 
careful, efficient, and painstaking teachers. 

(11) In writing a spelling-exercise, if the words are isolated, 
the first only should begin with a capital letter. If they write 
sentences, the usual rule for capitals should apply. 

(12) As to whether the pupils correct each other’s words, or 
the teacher correct all, should depend upon the age of the pu- 
piles and the size of the class. 

(15) A mis-spelled word should never be written upon the 
black-board. The tendency will be to confuse the pupil, and 
he cannot remember which is the correct and which is the in- 
correct spelling. 

(16) Words from the arithmetic, geograpby, grammar, and 
history may be used as a spelling-exerelse. 

Worthington, Minn. 


P. 8.—I send these answers, some of them at the risk of 
being called an old fogy, but the views I give are the result of 
my own experience and observation, confirmed by the observa- 
tion of intelligent parents. I know that what I advanee is 
contrary to the generally-accepted method, but I believe that 
this feature of the old,—viz., pronouncing syllables in spelling, 
—may be retained to the great advantage of the pupil. This 
conclusion is not the result of any preconceived theory but of 
years of careful observation. I find pupils who have been 
either taught or permitted to ignore the syllables in spelling 
utterly helpless when they come to anew word, 


Levi 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


ORIGIN OF “OLD 


Is it not rather thus: Old fogies,” old folk-ies, old folks 
W. G. WILLIAMS, 


QUEBIES. 

A general, at the head of a moving column 25 miles in 
length, rides down to the rear, then back to the front, the col- 
umu during this time advancing 15 miles. How far does the 
general travel ? J. D. SPRAGUE. 


— Please to give me some information regsrding the old 
proverb, Rome was not built ina day“? When, why, and 
for what purpose was it made ? MAGIE G Cook. 
Ozford, Warren Co., N. J., May 18, 1885. 
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— I consider the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION the best paper 
on educational topics published in the United States.””—C, C. 


Woopman, Principal Ledge School, Worcester, Mass, 
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Boston, May 28, 1885. 


Victor Hueco is dead. He was not merely a volumi- 
nous writer, but one of the most powerful word-painters 
in modern history. His name is a household word the 
world over. It was he who said, “My English and 
American friends have spoiled me by learning my lan- 
guage; so I have never been obliged to study theirs.” 
What the world’s estimate of him will be a generation 
hence may not be easily foreseen, but surely he has 
written some things that will outlive the ages. 


A sINGLE fact may sometimes tell all that a volume 
could contain,—even a small fact, on the principle that 
straws show which way the wind blows. By coupling 
two facts together, possibly the whole history of a peo- 
ple would stand forth. For example, we are told that 
the assessed value of guns, pistols, dirks, etc., in Ala- 
bama is $410,000, while the farming implements are 
put down at $75,000. It costs but little to predict that 
the time will come when a vigorous school system will 
revolutionize that state and reverse the figures. 


Tue tenacious hold that education has upon ths peo- 
ple of our country is manifest in various ways; perhaps 
nowhere more than by the numerous and frequent gifts 
of money and bequests in wills for permanent educa- 
tional work. When love for a cause touches a man’s 
pocket, it is neither transient nor shallow. George 
Bancroft, the historian, a native of Worcester, Mass., 
has signified his purpose to present to the city a fund of 
$10,000 to form the “Aaron and Lucretia Bancroft 
Scholarship Fund,” the income to be devoted to the lib- 
eral education of some one scholar selected from the 
citizens of Worcester. 


No greater work is committed to mortals than the 
training up of a child for usefulness and happiness in a 
long life here, and an eternity of usefulnsss and happi- 
ness hereafter. Success can only be obtained by getting 
your own mind in sympathy with the mind of the child. 
You must know his wishes, desires, likes and dislikes, 
his aspirations and his weaknesses. You can then put 
yourself in a porition to mould his mind, guide his will, 
and arouse a true and earnest aspiration for the best 
and the highest. The possibilities of his life are be- 
yond our power to estimate. It was a beautiful bap- 
tismal benediction, that of the Arab priest: “ My child, 
as you came into the world weeping, while all around 
you smiled, may you so live that you may leave the 
world smiling, while all around you weep.” 


Tux bulletin of ‘the National Educational Association 
is issued, and will be sent broadcast over the country. 
We copy in this paper the most important portions of 
the circular, including the program of exercises, 80 
far as it is made up, the several departments, reports, 
subjects, speakers, etc. President Soldan and his able 


and skill into the arrangements for this meeting, which, 
it is now clearly apparent, will prove a great success,— 
a meeting large in numbers, attractive in design, and of 
great usefulness in its outcome. We congratulate the 
educational men and women of our country upon the 
grand presentation which is made of the plans for these 
two great gatherings at Saratoga and Newport, not to 
mention the efforts making for those immense state 
meetings of Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, and others. 
One of our contemporary éducational journals has already 


placed in nomination for the presidency of the National, 


Dr. N. A. Calkins, of New York, the present able and 
efficient treasurer of the Association. Few men, who 
have not already served as president, have done so large 


342/an amount of faithful work for the Association or been 


longer or more honorably connected with the great edu- 
cational movements of the country than Dr. Calkins. 
Few men could have stronger claims upon the Associa- 
tion for the honor, and few could manage its affairs or 

preside over its meetings with equal ability or grace. 
We have heard no other name mentioned for the office. 


Various rumors are in the air concerning the inten- 
tions of President Cleveland, in relation to the office of 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, so ably filled by Gen- 
eral Eaton during several presidential terms, and one 
newspaper after another has placed before the people 
the name of this person or that as his probable successor. 
It will prove the part of wisdom, however, for our 
good people to refrain from expressing too decided 
views upon General Eaton’s successor till the President 
has announced his name, It cannot have escaped the 
nitice of any thoughtful person that the educational 
people of the whole country,—East, West, North, and 
South,—have expressed in decided terms their support 
of General Eaton and their wish that he might be 
retained. We have no knowledge that the President 
intends to remove him, and trust that he has no such 
intention. It may not be amiss to suggest that it would 
require a long time for any new man to become so 
familiar with the facts and figures, the men and the 
measures of the educational affairs of to-day as the pres- 
ent Commissioner now is. No new man can hope to do, 
under a series of years, what General Eaton can do at 
once and continually from his full knowledge of the 
educational affairs and conditions of the country. We 
trust no change will be made in this office. We may, 
also, be permitted to express the earnest hope that, 
should a change be determined upon, no man should be 
appointed to this important position except an educa- 
tional man of national reputation, in whose ability, 
sound judgment and scholarship all portions of the land 
would have entire confidence. 


TuereE is a good deal of fallacy in the sugges- 
tion, that the object of teaching is the general de- 
velopment of the pupil. We hear and read most charm- 
ing suggestions concerning the ideal school, wherein 
the child or youth is developed in a beautiful harmony, 
no part of his nature being permitted to get an undue 
stimulus. But this theory, like several others of equal 
plausibility, encounters two obstacles: First, it assumes 
the entire responsibility of the school and teacher for 
the education of the child. Doubtless, from the point 
of view of infinite wisdom, this all-rounded develop- 
ment of the human creature is the aim of the educa- 
tional process. But since only infinite wisdom can know 
what is stored up in the child, and in what succession 
and relations these faculties can be evoked into their due 
action, it would seem best to leave to the Almighty some 
hand in balancing this culture. What we call human 
life is, doubtless, a Providential school, appointed for 
this generous and all-sided development, and nothing 
short of the working together of every good institution 
and influence in the experience of life can accomplish 
this purpose. When the teacher in any school assumes 


to compass this whole yast and subtle problem of all- 


co-workers have put an immense amount of enterprise o 


sided training within the bounds of his precinct, he 
simply places himself on the throne of the Creator, and 
works as if unconscious of any other institution or class 
of educating forces in the world outside. The result is, 
the failure to do the proper work of the school aright, 
and a mischievous interference with the proper function 
f every agency outside the school-room. The children 
who come forth from this type of school are usually 
the most difficult subjects for social, religious, indus- 
trial influences. Their little ornamental play of 
school life that assumes to be the picture of the universe, 
turns out an illusion, and the practical work of educa- 
tion is carried on through years of bitter experience 
enchantment. 


INDUSTRIAL VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The question of industrial teaching has taken a strong 
hold of the public mind. The wants of a community, 
such as is found inany American city, at this day, differ 
materially from what the world has hitherto shown. The 
entire disuse of the old-fashioned apprentice system, the 
general introduction of labor-saving machinery, the uni- 
versal division of labor, and the tremendous competition 
now experienced in all kinds of business,—all these, and 
more, make the requirements for some method of train- 
ing for the young in the principles of the mechanic arts 
and their application mere important than ever before. 
Many think that this special teaching and training 
should forthwith be introduced into all the public 
schools. Many others imagine that such a radical in- 
novation would prove extremely injurious to the public- 
school system. But there is one thing which may be 
done, upon which all may agree, and which TRE Jour- 
NAL would respectfully urge upon the careful attention 
of all school authorities at this season of the year. 
Schools may be established for the long summer vaca- 
tion in all our large towns and cities wherein the use of 
tools may be taught, and which may be so conducted as 
to be of immense benefit te the communities sustaining 
them. That veteran educator, Dr. Joshua Bates, has 
written an article, published in the Boston Herald, upon 
this subject, from which we quote the following : 

„For some years, as our city has fast increased in 
population, it has been a noticeable fact that, during the 
summer school vacation, the number of children of both 
sexes who are obliged to spend the summer within the 
city limits has annually increased. Many are now 
found, during the hot months, confined in unhealthy 
locations, too often idle, wandering from streets to 
wharves, tempted into all kinds of mischief and vice, 
and sometimes a pest and trouble in many of the city 
precincts. 

“ Some benevolent and kindly-disposed individuals of 
wealth have of late years interested themselves in the 
establishment and support of schools during the long 
summer vacation, to instruct and improve indigent and 
neglected children in some simple use of tools that, by 
practice, will encourage and will prepare them to excel 
in maturer life in industrial occupations, and thus in 
time compensation will be secured, and they helped on 
to useful and respectable manhood. The time will come 
when, by legislation, it will be just as important for the 
best good of all to establish schools for some kind of 
instruction for children during the summer months. 
Thus, in early life, training the eyes, hands, fingers, 
muscles, and the judgment will well prepare the young 
for situations where skilled manual labor is demanded. 

The signs of the times indicate, at least, that in the 
near future industrial education will become an estab- 
lished and regular part of our school system; but, 
while various opinions are advanced, and plans and 
methods are suggested for definite and systematic ar- 
rangement in school instruction in the various impor- 
tant industries, is it not best, and for the highest good 
and ultimate prosperity of a large class who are now 
compelled to pass their summer months in the city, to 
institute some methods, if only in the simplest technics, 
that will give employment to the hands, and stimulate 
and unfold the ingenuity of many who will otherwise 
spend their time in idleness,—the great instigator of all 
corruption in the human heart, and that most surely 
leads on to vicious courses and to a felon’s doom. 


„These schools should be opened the coming season, 
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May 28, 1885. 


and proper teachers secured, interested and experienced 


in practical manual attainments. Let the experiment 
be made by the school committee, or some proper an- 
thority in providing accommodations, and establishing 
these voluntary schools for interesting and helping any 
children who are compelled to pass the warm months in 
the city. Such schools, in which children could be 
gathered for a few hours each day, will not only relieve 
parents of much care and anxiety, but the children would 
be comparatively free from temptation and wrong-doing, 
and in reality made far happier in acquiring knowledge 
of various kinds, in strengthening habits of industry 
and developing a taste for learning; for a distinguished 
philosopher has truly said, “ that behind education lies 
the great secret of the perfection of human nature.“ 


00 LATE. 


Just now there seems to be a little spurt, among a 
class of second-rate journalists down South, in favor of 
the Chinese-wall theory of education, by shutting out 
importations of teachers, institute workers, and school- 
book from the North. One zealous brother in North 
Carolina is butting against Webster's Unabridged, and 
suggests a grand conceit of great educators to excom- 
municate the Northern bedevilment that has come in 
through the institutes and book agents to plague the 
old-time fraternity of masters of the rod, and to fix a 
North Carolina pronunciation of the English tongue. 
Another distressed organ of public opinion in Alabama 
warns the people, with great solemnity, against the 
wiles of the demoralizing Yankee schoolmistress; the 
terrible Colonel Parker; and, especially, that Trojan 
horse, the Blair Educational Bill. A response comes 
back from South Carolina, asking why the capital of 
that state should send to Tennessee and Virginia for 
teachers and professors, to the exclusion of “eminent 
home talent.” And as the barking of our good mastiff, 
at the hour of midnight, starts a chorus that encircles 
the town, so these southern “ shrieks of loyalty ” pro- 
voke a vigorous response from over the border; and 
within the summer months, probably, several hundred 
“organs,” in as many localities, between Alaska and 
Florida, will peal forth the tocsin of war to the knife 
against the coming of the stranger, or whatever may be 
the issue appropriate to that peculiar “ organ,” or the 
style of“ journalist” that presides at its handle. 


We are afraid that this special phase of journalistic agi- 
tation is not monopolized down South. We suspect 
every American community contains a group of people 
in astate of violent excitation against the coming in of 
“outsiders” to meddle with their own little educational, 
ecclesiastical, or social preserve. The Sculptor Palmer, 
of Albany, N. V., tells of a good woman who came to 
his studio, leading her tall son, in his first excursion 
from the Catskills tothe capital, saying: “ Mr. Palmer, 
I don’t see why my son John can’t sculp as well as any 
of these little fellows in your studio.” Human nature is 
very active everywhere, and the trouble with unappreci- 
ated human nature is the same all round. Harvard 
University, Columbia, and Boston will insist on going 
South for professors, architects, and parsons, and even 
staid old Connecticut keeps a North Carolina boy in the 
Senate of the United States. At every step in the 
Northwest we run against a wide-awake young south- 
erner seeking a fortune, a position, or a seat in congress 
from a new state. Turn about is fair play,” and New 
Orleans brings down a professor of technology from 
Boston, and fills Tulane University with bright young 
men from all quarters, to the profound disgust of nu- 
merous seedy local celebrities, mouldering into obscur- 
ity under ancient creole roofs. Every year the upper 
class of Southern teachers, male and female, lays up 
money for an invasion of Nothern summer schools, and 
every Christmas time finds a new flock of their North- 
ern friends drifting southward in pursuit of sunshine, 
—far more abundant in the heart and faces of enthusi- 
astic, down-south teachers than in the treacherous holi- 
day climate of that mysterious realm. N 

The trouble with our journalistic friends is the old 
sadness, “ Tyo late.“ If the limited circulation of their 
journals warranted the expense of a tour, even through 
their own states, among the better class of their own 
schools, these irate gentlemen, mainly excellent fellows, 
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would wake up to the conviction that they are about 
twenty years behind southern times, operating on the 
wrong side of Jordan. About the only trouble in south- 
ern affairs that we discover comes from this class of 
folks, often respectable and well-intentioned, who don’t 
know that the New South has already crossed Jordan, 
and is in full march for the promised land. The fect is, 
the upper third of our American teachers are the most 
progressive, wide-awake, broad-minded, true-hearted, and 
sociable crowd in the republic. They heed not the 
angry peal of the local tocsin, and spite of indignant 
editor, priest, or politician, propose to get at, examine, 
ransack, debate, and shake hands with each other at all 
hazards. Every competent teacher, in any part of this 
Union, now feels that an essential qualification for local 
work is a correct knowledge of what is going on through 
the length and breadth of the land. The Yankee pro- 
fessor who never went out West, and the western super- 
intendent that thinks Boston an old fogy preserve; the 
Pennsylvania pundit who never heard of John Swett 
of California, or Parson Sheldon Jackson of Alaska; 
the man in Texas who is running his “femal college” 
on the “lone star” system, indifferent to the thirty- 
seven other stars that blaze in the collegiate sky; the 
faded educational magnate of the low country, who 
scorns suggestions from beyend the swamps that environ 
his county seat; the northern school-man who thinks 
he can ignore the South, and the southern pedagogue 
who braces up against the heresy from the North; all 
these people, worthy as they may be, come under the 
classification ‘‘ Too late.” 

For, in this, the foremost rank of teachers and friends 
of good education in every community are eminently 
the representatives of the foremost people, to whom 
belongs the future of our beloved land. The army has 
crossed the river, and no braying of cracked trumpets 
or beating of sectional tom-toms from the desert side of 
Jordan will so much as cause even the rear guard to 
look around. We have had enough of wandering 
through the desert to dissension in the past, and are 
now on the march for the New Jerusalem, gleaming out 
among the distant hills. Of course, the desert is there, 
with vast opportunities for ample cemetery-lots for all 
sorts of despondent, disgruntled, and bellicose people 
who don’t believe in any New Jerusalem, and won’t 
enlist in the grand army that sweeps over the hills that 
way. But as for us,—teachers, school-men, children and 
youth, and new-dispensation people generally, we are 
bound for kingdom come. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Tae Way ro Do It.—There is always some useful lesson 
yet remaining for the wise man to learn. Teachers’ insti- 
tutes, summer schools, and state and national conventions, are 
now so common and so numerous that a new profession of 
educational laborers are coming to the front, The Institute 
Instructors are a body of men who know their duty, and are 
not easily intimidated from its performance, or turned aside 
from it by any ordinary means. 

May it not, however, with all due respect for them, be per- 
mitted us to doubt whether all of them are sufficiently proof 
against temptation, sufficiently strong for the right, not to be 
somewhat susceptible to the kind of bait so adroitly presented 
to them in the following, which we copy verbatim from a 
printed circular recently issued and sent to such Institute In- 
structors in different parts of the country. This circular is 
mailed from the publishing house of an educational journal, 
orjournals. It begins in this bland manner: 

Dear Sir :—So much depends upon you as Institute In- 
stuctor, in regard to placing in the hands of teachers the best 
or merely poor educational papers and books, that we wish to 


call your attention to your great responsibility in this regard. 
* „„ „ „ We feel that you will do the teachers you will in- 
struct during the summer a great wrong if you recommend to 
them any other than the very best helps“ * * * * 

„Will you urge all teachers you address to take and read 
the very best educational papers and books, mentioning some 
that we publish? * * * * 

„ill you at each institute mention several times, INCIDENT- 
ALLY, the great work our papers are doing for a reform in ed- 
ucational methods? Not once, but time and time again ? 

„% Will you receive subscriptions yourself, or personally see 
that we are well represented, and that our sgent exerts him- 
self to secure a large list of subscribers? 


The italics are ours. 

Where is the mouse? We naturally look for one after such 
a request, for the guid must have its quo. If these grave and 
learned Instructors mention incidentally,’ time and 
time agaln, — these wares for sale, if they superintend the 
agents, what shall be the price given ? 

We have it! Read: 


woe will take pleasure in sending you the ——— regularly 


— 


on receipt of your reply. Please make note of this among 
your institute matters. 1. may be some time before you take 
the field, and we should feel bad to have it entirely forgotten 
at the Institute.” 

Shades of Horace Mann and D. P. Page, Tell it not in 
Gath;” let it not go beyond the limits of Gotham. The price 
of the ———— so generously donated, which is published 
monthly, is stated in this circular to be $1.00 a year. 

Well may the Institute Instructor who kindly sent us a 
copy of this circular, exclaim, “‘ Evidently has an ex- 
alted idea of an Institute Instructor who can sell himself for 
a dollar!“ 


DRIFT. 


— Our new administration at Washington, in addition to its 
arduous labors of turning the rascals out,“ has apparently 
found leisure to attempt a collection of educational fossils. 
By dint of vigorous mining in California, a notable speci- 
imen of this nature has been brought to the light of day 
in the person of the Hon. Zachary Montgomery, whose nom- 
ination for an important post in connection with the Interior 
Department is announced. Our elderly readers will remember 
this gentleman as the most persistent and unscrupulous as- 
sailant of the common school on the Pacific coast. His writ- 
ings, although a superficial hash of statistics read upside down, 
brazen assertions, and ferocious denunciation of the common 
school, have been the treasury from which educational re- 
formers of the type of Richard Grant White have drawn their 
inspiration. Discarded and laughed at in California, he is now 
to be brought to the National Capital, probably to assist in the 
„new departure in education,’’ heralded in the New York Er- 
aminer and School Journal. We congratulate the Atlantic 
coast on this opportunity to obtain a good look at what is 
probably the most complete specimen of the fossilized educa- 
tion of the antediluvian period, laboriously rescued from ob- 
livion, and set in its place in the national museum of human 
curiosities that now seems to be gathering at the capital of the 
Republic. 


— There is a ray of hope in the revolt of sensible people in 
all our communities against the skating rink, round-dances, 
masquerades, and the like, that seem to have been claiming 
the best part of the vitality of Young America during the past 
season. In a certain prosperous town, the teachers in the 
public schools complain that the attendance has almost been 
demoralized by the fast and furious life that has raged around 
the skating rink. Away down on the edge of the everglades, 
in Florida, this new form of national insanity has swal- 
lowed up church, school, and rational society, and put every 


sober family on the anxious-seat for the moral safety of its 
young daughters and sons. Possibly the past generations of 
our people, in some portions of the land, have dwelt too much 
in the earnest and even sombre side of life. But nothing so 
surely portends the disintegration even of a gifted manhood or 
womanhood, as the restless craze for violent amusement 
and perpetual excitement that drives so many of our youth 
Uke a leaf before the wind. A generation reared on the 
stimulant of such indulgencies will be a poor bulwark for 
republican institutions in the perilous days to come. 


— It is stated that the first party of settlers from New Eng- 
land who penetrated the dense forests of the Western Reserve 
of Ohio, went on till strength was exhausted and founded a 
well-known township with an honored Connecticut name, 
Somewhat in this way goes on the work of developing what is 
called the New Education.“ Our human nature, incarnate 
in the child and youth, after four thousand years is still the 
mystery of mysteries, a boundless wilderness of possibility, only 
explored a little way, revealing new wonders with the labors of 
every generation. The new clearing of to-day is the old settle- 
ment of next year, and the proud city of the coming gener- 
ation. But with a singular reversing of nature’s law, some of 
our self-elected champions of the New Education“ appear to 
regard all achievements in this line as rubbish except the last 
opening in the wilderness, and the pioneer as the paragon of 
human civilization. It did not follow when the little group of 
log shanties, named Cleveland, rose on the windy shores of 
the far-western Lake Erie, that London, Paris, Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia were played out,” and the enter- 
prising leader of that new colony was sent by God as a prophet 
of doom to every metropolis that would not put on backwood’s 
airs and declare life on the border the perfection of existence. 
Yet many of our teachers and leaders who really have opened 
a new vista in the wilderness of child-nature, seem to be going 
on as if all previous clearings and settlements were an imperti- 
nence, and this particular plantation the hub of creation. All 
honor to the last new village that is hewn out of the woods of 
Oregon. But, meanwhile, the old cities of the East have gath- 
ered the greatest amount of opportunity in the land, and a 
well-developed country is the best place for the average man 
to live. Education on the frontier of experimenting, theorizing, 
and sharp conflict is not the schooling we require for the great 
mass of the children, who can only be trained by methods that 


have been tested by adequate experience and handled by sober, 
judicious, and broad-miuded teachers, Let the pioneer go on 
and open up new realms in the wonder-world of the youthful 
spirit; but let us insist that the truth that has prevailed, and 
the schooling that has built up the best life of the country, 
shall not be cast aside, even though it become the target for 
the shower of nick-names so easily hurled against everything 
that has succeeded, by the confident apostles of a new dispen- 
sation which may be a success when we, who are now in want 


of a good school, are under ground. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— George Sand’s charming idyl of French peasant life, LA MARE AU DIA- 


* BLE, will be the next issue of W. R. Jenkin's cheap and pretty series of 


„Contes Choisis.” It will be ready about June 1. 

—Mareus Ward & Co., London, Eng., have published THE ORIEL READ- 
ERS, Parts I., II., and III., with colored pictures. They are made very at- 
tractive for young children. Price, each, 4 pence. 

— MIGNON, OR BooTies’ BABY, a novelette, is No. 3 of “ Harper's Handy 
Series,” issued weekly; by J. S. Winter, author of Cavalry Life, ete.; illus- 
trated; price, each number, 25 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

— J. S. Ogilvie & Co.,31 Rose street, New York City, have ready a very 
fanny book entitled TE BAD Boy aT Hou; price 25 cents. We are glad 
the Bad Boy” has arrived at home, and hope he will get much needed pa- 
rental discipline. 

— Educators will be glad to learn that Macmillan & Co., New York City, 
propose issuing immediately an American edition of FITCH’s LECTURES ON 
TEACHING, with an introductory preface by President Hunter, of the Normal 
College, New York. 

— Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, will soon issue a little volume 
containing two essays by Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, and her sister, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Ekin Allison, on The Future of Educated Women,” and“ Men, Women 


and Money.” 

— Bretano Brothers, Chicago, New York, and Washington, publish Way- 
MARKS, OR SOLA IN EUROPE. Most of the chapters in this book were pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Baptist, over the signature of Sola.“ They are a 
truthful narrative of the way a lady traveled in Europe without a guide, and. 
with little reference to guide-books. 

— Prof. David Swing, in an article entitled “ Russia’s Moving Day,” in The 
Current of March 16, ably discusses the Eastern question, showing the causes 
that impel the Russian advance, and, while admitting that peace may soon 
come, it will not come before Russia shall have gained a base for future 
movements. 

— T. v. Crowell & Co., New York City, have issued Mary B. Sleight's new 
story, PULPIT AND EASEL, which Dr. Eggleston describes as “a distinctively 
religious story, . . . admirable as a work of art, and excellent in its spirit and 
teachings.” They will also soon publish a new edttion of the complete works 
of Tennyson, with 25 illustrations by the first American artists. 

— William R. Jenkins, of New York, has just published a bright little col- 
lection of anecdotes in French, which have been carefully edited by Prof. A. 
de Rougemont, a well-known teacher in Brooklyn. There are 103 anecdotes 
in the collection, and every one of them is amusing and excellently adapted 
for French students, who find the reading or translation of longer stories 
difficult. The price is 30 cents. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York City, have 
ready No. 132 of their “ Popular Standard Library,” entitled ABOARD AND 
ABROAD; by W. P. Breed, D.D.; price 15 cents. It is a book full of interest- 
ing descriptions and information which an intelligent traveler sees on things 
“abroad.” Many of these chapters recently appeared in the New York Fran- 
gelist, wherethey attracted attention, and called forth highly favorable 
comment. 

— S. Stepniak, author of RussIA UNDER THE TZARS, authorizes Charles 
Seribner's Sons, New York City, to publish his book in America, and says in 
his preface that he hopes that the Russia Under the Tzars may contribute its 
part in inducing the public opinion of the great American nation to unite its 
powerful voice in favor of Russian liberty, and in condemnation of the Tzar- 
ism. This will be one of the guarantees of the prompt cessation of the hor- 
rors, one small part of which the reader will find described in this volume. 


— Hon. E. E. Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, has pre- 
pared Statistical Note-books for the use of County Supts. and District Supts. 
The books require facts about School Grounds, Houses, Furniture, Appara- 
tus, Grade of Schools, Teachers, Visitations, Districts, Private Schools, Pu- 
pils, Attendance, Ciassification, Instruction, ete. These books furnish facts 
for the required Annual Statistical Report,and preserve such memoranda 
as the superintendents deem of importance. The system is an excellent one, 
and gives uniformity to the statistics of the entire state. 


— John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York City, have ready a very 
admirable book on ASTRONOMY, for beginners. It is by Francis Fellowes, 
M.A., and contains thirty-two lessons, with excellent illustrations. We have 
read this elementary book with unusual satisfaction. Theauthor begins the 
work in accordance with correct pedagogical principles, and leads the pupils 
to observe the heavens,—the form, situation, remarkable appearances, mo- 
tions, ete., of the sun moon, planets, fixed stars, comets,ete. A brief view. 
of the solar system is furnished in the natural order in which it should be 
studied. The book is original and fresh, stimulating to the mind, and elevat- 
ing to the moral feelings. This is one of the grand objects of the study of 
elementary astronomy. We heartily commend this book to teachers and 
school-officers. Price, 50 cents. 

— The Normal Book Concern, Ladoga, Ind., announce another new book, 
on TEACHING HisToRy. Modern methods of teaching have wrought no 
greater changes in any branch of study than in history. The old-time his- 
tory-reading class still lingers,—it is to be hoped,—only in the memory of the 
progressive teachers of to-day. Topical study and topical recitation has now 
almost entirely supplanted all other methods, and is attended with most sat- 
isfactory results. As an auxiliary to this plan of instruction, the firm an- 
nounce the issue of a book known as UNITED STATES HISTORY OUTLINED, 
by C. M. Lemon. The work promises to be a complete, systematic topic list 
of United States history. Such a book will relieve the over-tasked teacher 
of much arduous work, and greatly aid the pupil. Orders will be filled by 
mail at 25 cents for cloth bound, and 15 cents for paper. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have now ready a timely book, by Edmund 
Noble, an able writer and contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, entitled Tux 
Russia REVOLT, ITS CAUSES, CONDITIONS, AND PROSPECTS; price $1.00. 
Mr. Noble treats of the subject under the following heads: “ Nomadic Sur- 
vivals,” “ Apolism,” Environments,“ Old Russian Life,” “ Byzantianism 
and the Three Unities,” “Domestic Slavery,” “ The Religious Protest,” 
“Western Enlightenment,” “First Fruits,” “ Mysticism and Pessimism,” 
„The Dynamic Period,” Personal Characteristics,” Modern Irritations,”’ 
Europe and the Revolt and the Future.” Mr. Noble regards Russian abso- 
lutism as the standing menace to Europe, and thinks it is well to look forward 
to the time when “anew conception of international rights and obligations 
shall take the place of the old; when tyranny shall be an offence against the 
community of nations, as it is now an offence against the community of indi- 
viduals; and when countries that have won their own liberty, and gone 
through the better day, shall gladly repay their glorious gains in noble blows 
struck for universal freedom.” 

— Ginn & Co., Boston, have just added to their admirable series, “ Classics 
for Children,” Swiss FAMILY RoBinson; edited for the special use of 
schools, by J. H. Stickney; price 50 cents. The skillful hand of the judicious 
editor is seen in the pruning of this famous story of Wyss. The early por- 
tions of the narrative have been much abridged without loss to the interest 
of the story. No work of genius has better claim than this to a place in a 
series of “Classics for Children.” It has achieved such a reputation as to 
have been translated in almost every language in the world, and is a worthy 
rival of Robinson Crusoe, to which it has strong points of resemblance. We 
well remember the thrilling interest this book awakened in our minds in 
boyhood, although we could not then reconcile all of its incongruities in nat 
ural history. How the polar bear and tropical serpent, and the apple and 
cocoanut could flourish in the same region was not then quite clear as a mat- 
ter of fact. We have since learned that the human imagination has no zones, 
and takes license with /atitude. This edition should find its way into the 
hands of every pupil in the land. 8 

— Harper & Brothers, New York City, have issued two very useful books 


pertaining to the DIET or THE SICK and the CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY.“ 


The flrat is by Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, author of Practical Cooking and Hin- 
ner Giving. She treats of the values of foods, their application to special 
conditions of health and disease, and on the best methods of their prepara- 
tion. The subject is one of vital importance. A proper diet, and suitable 
uursing and care are as essential to the recovery of an invalid as medicine 


and often prevent its use. It is a book that will occupy an important place 
in every family library. Price, $1.50. The CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY is 
by W. Mattieu Williams, author of Science in Short Chapters, ete. In this 
book the author gives a concise and intelligent account of what is known of 
“the chemistry of cookery,” explaining all technicalities as they occur. It 
opens an important field of study to those who prepare human food, and will 
do much toward improving our modern methods of cooking. It is very sug- 
gestive, and will open to the unlearned in science a new sense of its impor- 
tance in the ordinary culinary affairs of the home. Price, $1.50. 

The Harpers also have issued a political study, by Albert Stickney, entitled 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT, in which is pointed out the necessity of a thor- 
ough reorganization of our whole political system. The author favors the 
calling of a national constitutional convention, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of our National Constitution, to consider the question of constitutional 
amendment. Price, $1.00. 


TALKS WITH My Boys. By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. Boston: New England 
Publishing Co. Price, 75 cénts. The following letter gives the estimate of 
a veteran educator of this admirable book. 

ASYLUM STATION, EssEx Co., 
May 18, 1885. 

Dr. WX. A. MowRy,—My Dear Sir: I beg to tell you that I have perused 
TALKS WITH My Bors with a good deal of interest. It is not a new thing 
for teachers to talk to their pupils; but to put such talks in a book for the 
benefit of other teachers is, I believe, a new departure. At any rate, I find 
nothing of the kind in my collection of pedagogical books. This book is 
highly creditable to you, as it affords the best of evidence that, in your 
school-keeping, you had in a high degree the disposition and the ability to 
build character on a solid foundation; and these qualities are characteristic 
of the true teacher, and the teacher of a superior order. It is, in fact,a good 
manual of morals and manners for the use of teachers, thrown into the form 
of familiar lectures. It seems to me that such a book would be useful in the 
hands of teachers generally as a means of furnishing valuable hints, sugges- 
tions, and materials for use in their endeavors to inspire their pupils with 
right motives, and develop in their minds just ideas of the conduct of life. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


PARADISE FOUND,—THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT THE NORTH 
Folz. A Study of the Prehistoric World. By William F. Warren, S. I. D., 
LL. D., president of Boston University. With Original Illustrations. Sec- 
ond Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflinxt Co. Price, $2.00. 

This book presents a serious and sincere attempt to present a true solution 
of one of the most fascinating of all probl ted with the history of 
mankind. Mr. Warren claims that primitive Eden was at the Arctic Pole. 
He states the question of the location of Eden, and gives the results of ex- 
plorers, historic and legendary, of theologians, of non-theological scholars, 
naturalists, ethnologists, etc.,in Part I. In Part II. he states his hypothesis 
and the conditions of its admissibility, and the importance of new features 
introduced into the problem of the site of Eden, and the significance of these 
for a valid solution. In Part III. he tests the hypothesis scientifically, the 
testimony of astronomical geography, of physiographical geology, of pre- 
historic climatology, of paleontological botany, zoology, anthropology, and 
general ethnology, etc. In Part IV. he states confirmations of the hypoth- 
esis of ethnic tradition. In Part V. he gives further verification of the hy- 
pothesis, based upon a study of the peculiarities of a polar paradise. In the 
concluding part he summarizes the significance of the results. An appendix 
of ten sections furnishes very interesting matter relating to traditional and 
historic views of the earth and of Eden. In closing, Mr. Warren says: “ Our 
treatise opened with a pathetic picture,—it must close with another: Long- 
lost Eden is found, but its gates are barred against us. Now, as at the begin- 
ning of our exile, a sword turns every way to keep the Way of the Tree of 
Life.“ It is a book that will interest deeply the curious, and enlighten the 
thoughtful student on many interesting points in the prehistoric study of the 
earth. 


SAMUELADAMS. By James K. Hosmer, professorin Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. Boston: Houghton, Miftin & Co. Price, 81.25. — 


This is Vol. XIII. of the American Statesmen Series.” This series is to 
include the biographies of men conspicuous in the political history of the 
United States. The author gives a very complete story of the life of Samuel 
Adams, his youth and surroundings, and his career during a long public life. 
From such a work the reader can gain a just estimate of his character and 
works. The life of Samuel Adams is the exciting story of that portion of 
our country’s history during the years just preceding the Revolution and 
those embracing its opening scenes. Professor Hosmer has told the story 
with great ability, giving in a small compass the more important facts in 
Mr. Adams's career; he has chiefly aimed to estimate more fairly than has 
heretofvre been done, not only Mr. Adams's character, but those of his op- 
ponents. Besides examining whatever the Boston collections possess in the 
way of manuscripts, ete., he had placed at his disposal through the politeness 
of the Hon. G. Bancroft, the large and valuable collection of letters and man- 
uscripts of Samuel Adams that he holds in his possession. 

NATHANIEL PAKKER WILLIS. By Henry A. Beers. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is Vol. IX. of the popular“ Men of Letters Series,” published by this 
enterprising firm. Atone time Mr. Willis was one of the most popular and 
conspicuous men of letters in America. His fertility, varied resources, vers- 
utility, and freshness lent him peculiar attractions, and gave him great cur- 
rency. Time has treated him as it has treated many popular literary favor- 
ites, and others now enjoy the applause which once greeted him; but the 
books he wrote, and the reputation he won, and still retains, quite justify us 
in including him among representative American Men of Letters.” The 
story of his life has been admirably written for this series by Professor Beers 
of Yale College. It ie not devoted solely to Willis’s life and writings, but 
treats to some extent of the literary development and features of Willis’s 
time, especially in the city of New York. 


EOS MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. A Manual of Physiology for Physicians 
and Students. By Gerald F. Yeo, M. D., F. R. C. S., professor of Physiolog 
in King's College, London. With over three hundred carefully rinted 
Illustrations and a Glossary. Small octavo; 750 pages. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. Price, cloth, $4.00; leather, $5.00. 


This manual is one of the best text-books on physiology for students pre- 
paring for the medical profession we have ever examined. It is written ina 
clear, concise, and logical style. The following summary of its contents will 
show the teacher and student how thoroughly the ground is covered by the 
able author: The Objects of Physiology; General View of the Struct- 
ural Characters of Animal Organisms; ” “Chemical Basis of the Body;” 
The Vital Characters of Organisms;” Nutrition and Food Stuffs;” “The 
Mechanism of Digestion;” “Mouth Digestion;” “Stomach Digestion; ” 
“Pancreatic Juice; “ Bile;” “Functions of the Intestinal Mucous Mem- 
brane;” Absorption; “ The Constitution of the Blood and Blood Plasma; 
Blood Corpuscles;” “ Coagulation of the Blood;” “The Heart;” “The 
Blood Vessels;” “The Mechanism of Respiration;” The Chemistry of 
Respiration;” “ Blood Elaborating Glands; “ Secretions;” “Urinary Ex- 
cretion;” “ Nutrition;” „Animal Heat; “ Contractile Tissues; The Ap- 
plication of Skeletal Muscles; “ Voice and Speech;” General Peysiology 
of the Nervous System; ” “ Special Physiology of Nerves;” “ Special Senses ;” 
“Taste and Smell;” “ Vision;” “ Hearing; “Central Nervous Organs; 
“The Medulla Oblongata;” “The Brain;” “Reproduction;” “Develop- 
ment; Glossary and Index. 


THE COMPANION To THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. Showin eadi 
e es made by the revisers, and the reasons for making js Sal i Tak 
bot W. Chambers, D. D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 12 mo, cloth. J1.00 


of a revision, and the method of making it; then considers the original text 
of the Old Testament, and follows this with a mention of the changes made, 
and the reasons for making them, from Genesis to Malachi; and concludes 
with a list of the Old Testament revisers, British and American, and their 
bibliography. Dr. Chambers, who has prepared this timely and valuable 
book, was an able member of the Revision Committee, a ripe and accom- 
plished scholar and biblical critic. Whatever may be the final, general ver- 
dict as to the merits of the new revision as a whole, it cannot but be regarded 
as the most important event in the history of the English Bible since 1611, 
when the authorized version was given to the English-speaking world. And, 
whether it be accepted and adopted or not, its influence on biblical exegesis 
and interpretation will be wide-spread and pronounced. This manual will 
be found very convenient to all who wish to inform themselves of tne origin, 
aim, and principles upon which the Reyision has been made. 


— — 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Queries for May, 1885, is full of literary, art, scientific, and general edu- 
pat . the day. Buffalo: ri . Sherrill & Co.; price 75 cents 
per year; sample copies free. 

— The Catholic World for June, 1885, has fifteen scholarly articles. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; price $4.00 per year, 35 cents 
single numbers. 

— Young Folks,—semi-monthly magazine in German and English; full of 
admirable stories, sketches, and poems in English and German in parallel 
columns. New York: The Cherouny Printing and Publishing Co.; price 52.00 
a year; single numbers 10 cents. 

— The Magazine of Art, for June, 1885, is now — 7 It has an unusual 
large number of very choice illustrations, and the articles are full of valuable 
suggestions on art topics; published by Cassell & Co., New York City; yearly 
subscription 83.50, single numbers 35 cents. 

— Our Little Men and Women. For the youngest readers no magazine ap- 

roaches this in number and beauty of illustrations (each volume containing 
Ps full-page pictures), and in the peculiar fitness of the accompanying text. 
It is espec ally adapted for use as supplementary reading in schools. It is 
always bright, always fresh andattractive. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.; price 
#1.00 a year; 10 cents a number. 

— A lovely picture of buds and blossoms, of a lad and lassie lingering under 
a tree in the soft sunlight, opens Cassell’s Family Magazine for June. The 

try of the number is contributed by M. C. Gillington and Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie. The Reading Club and“ The Gatherer” appeal toall those who are 
anxious to improve their minds, and the Family Doctor to those who regard 
their bodies. New York: Cassell & Co., Limited: price $1.50 a year. 

— The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., Philadelphia, have ready Shakesperi- 
ana for May; price $1.50 per annum, single numbers 15 cents. It has the 
following articles for educators: ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Portraiture of Women,” 
by Prof. Edward Dowden; “ Table Showing the Number of Speeches in Each 
Play and Act of Shakespeare,” by Col. A. F. Rockwell; “ Scholars School and 
Schooling II.; by Dr. Julius Zupitza; ‘ Sketch and Life and Notes on Richard 
Grant White.” 

— The Popular Science Monthly for June has fifteen able papers, among 
which are The State rersus the Man,“ —a criticism of Herbert Spencer,—by 
Emile de Laveleye, and a rejoinder to M. de Laveleye by Herbert Spencer; 
“The Nervous System and Consciousness,” by W. R. Benedict; “The Chem- 
istry of Cookery,” by W. Mattieu Williams; and“ Liberty in Education.” by 
the editor, Professor Youmans, New York: D. Appleton & Co.; price per 
year $5.00, single numbers 50 cents. 

— The Andover Review for June continues and completes the series of,“ Ser- 
mons on Social Problems,” by Dr. Newman Smyth, and presents a third arti- 
cle by Rev. S. W. Dike, on“ The Religious Problem of the Country Town.” 
The opening article is specially timely, being a review of the work of the 
Old Testament Revisers, prepared by Dr. C. M. Mead, a member of the 
American Company of Revisers. The editorials continue the series on “ Pro- 

ressive Orthodoxy.” All of the papers are entitled to special attention. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; price per year $3.00, single numbers 30 cts. 


— St. Nicholas for June contains the r of““ Sheep or Silver?“ 
a new serial by the late W. M. Baker, author of His Majesty, Myself. The 
other serials are carried on in interesting installments. There is a full quota 
of short stories and articles. There are ms, stories, and n Helen 
Gray Cone, Walter Learned, Celia Thaxter, John R. Coryell, argaret 
i. nge, Bessie Parker, Lizzie Chase Deering, R. B. Birch, Jessie Curtis 
Shepherd, W. A. Rogers, Culmer Barnes, and many others. The Century 
Co., New York; price $3.00 per year, single numbers 25 cents. 

— The June Aflantic is a pleasant number with which to usher in the sum- 
mer. One of the most entertaining articles in it is called “Dime Museums, 
from a Naturalist’s Point of View,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, the English nat- 
uralist; Kate Gannett Wells gives a — a description of Passama- 
quoddy Island and Its Hermit; “ The Forests and the Census,” by Francis 

arkman, will interest students of politics; Dr. Holmes’s “‘ New Portfolio“ 
is as bright as ever. The literary papers of the number are led by a sterling 

lece of criticism upon Mrs. Oliphant, by Miss Harriet W. Preston. Celia 
haxter contributes a poem. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

— The June issue of The Eclectic begins with an r combat - 
ing the Spencerian theories, entitled “ The State versus the Man,” by M. De 
Laveleye, which is worthily followed by a very important article on the 
burning question of the“ Russian Advance in Asia,” written by a great Au- 
glo-Indian authority, Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B. The literary notices, for- 
eign literary notes, and miscellany are unusually full, and the shorter papers 
are of an entertaining character. The general make-up of the number ap- 

als to a wide variety of tastes. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, 
New York; price $5.00 per year. single numbers 45 cents. 

— The June Cenfury, which will be issued on the first day of June, includes 
in its table of contents a paper II. the Protestant * Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, entitled“ How Shall We Help the Negro?” in which the writer, who 
is a Southerner by birth, and an ex-Confederate officer, takes the ground 
that the whites must help the colored people, teach them, guide them, lift 
them up; and that we may do so, we must treat them as men.“ Another 
New Orleans Exposition paper, by E. V. Smalley, with Kemble’s character- 
drawings: and an illustrated article on Orchids,“ by Mrs. Sophie B. Herrick, 
are among the other contents. 

— The North American Review concludes its seventieth year with its June 
number. This number discusses seven topics of vital public interest by no 
less than fourteen eminent writers, not including the short contributions in 
“Comments.” „The Policy of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy toward Our 
Public Schools” is assailed in a learned essay oy a new polemic, Mr. M. C. 
O’Bryne, of North Carolina, and defended by Bishop Keene of Virginia with 
equal erudition. It isa most interesting double presentation of animpending 
issue. Allen Thorndike Rice, editor, published at 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York City; price $5.00 a year, single numbers 50 cents. 

— Lippincott’s Magazine for June, 1885, is not only very attractive and in- 
teresting, but valuable as a means of information and culture. Among the 
articles meriting 3 attention is,“ Letters from the Isthmus,” by John 
Heard, Jr.; “ ith the Conquerors in 1870,” by Frederick Stone Daniel, 
deals not so much with the great events of the Franco-Prussian War as with 
its incidental phases, and the personal experiences of the writer; The Re- 
turn of the Natives,’’ by Horace Lunt, is one of those pleasant and seasonable 

pers on birds, which come regularly with the spring, and are welcomed 
ike its other phenomena. There are several short stories in the number. 
1 J. B. Lippincott Co.; price $3.00 per year, single numbers 

cents. 

— Harper’s Magazine for June is in every way a strong and entertaining 
number. The frontispiece is a remarkably good engraving by W. B. Closson, 
from G. F. Watt’s painting“ Paolo and Francesca,” illustrating an article by 
F. D. Millett on the Watts Exhibition, in which the writer asks and answers 
the significant question, What shall our artists paint?“ The number is 
especially rich in illustrated articles on American su ante. Mr. George Wil- 
liam Curtis, in the Editor's Easy Chair.“ discusses the nature of newspaper 
pictures of life, the acting of Henry Irving, the evil spell upon our geography 
of classic nomenclature, and the abuses of interviewing. he other editorial 
departments are filled with timely and interesting matter. New York: Har- 
per & Bros.; price $4.00 a year; 35 cents single numbers. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Magazine of Western History (illus.), for May; $4.00 a year. 145 St. Clair 
street, Cleveland, O. 

Harvard University Bulletin for May. 

The Chautauquan, for June; $1.50 a year. Meadville, Pa.: Theodore L. 
Flood, D.D., editor. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for June; $1.50a year, Boston: Russell 
Publishing Co. 

Babyhood, for May; $1.50 a year, 15 cents a number. New York: Baby- 
hood Publishing Co. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Principles of English Grammar; by Rev. John F. Brooks, A. M.; 80 
cents. Springfield, III. 
Snob Papers; a humorous novel; by Adair Welcker; 75 cents. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
A Companion to the Revised Old Testament; by Talbot W. Chambers; 
#1.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
42 oe Family Robinson J. H. Stickney; 50 cents. Boston: Ginn, 
ea 0. 
Tales From Many Sources; Vol. III. New York: Dodd,Mead&Co. _ 
The Bad Boy at Home; by Walter T. Gray; paper cover 25 cents. New 
York: J. S. lvie & Co. 
Aboard and Abroad; by W. P. Breed, D.D.; paper 15 cents. New York: 
Phe ‘Ingo dsby Leg ds, or Mirth and Marvels; by Thomas Ingoldsby 
e Ingolds en or an rvels; omas ; 
scape; amerton; $2.00, ton: 
Revolt ; by Edmuud #1.00. Bos 
n 0. 
Astronomy for Beginners; Francis Fellowes, M. A.; 50 cents. 
Plane and Spherical by De Volson Wood ; $1.50. New 
John A £ * Win m 1 25 
non, or Bootles’ Baby; a novelette; . 8. ; illus.; 
cents. New York: Har rh Brothers. dtp * 
The Oriel Readers, — First, Second, and Third, Infant Primers; with colored 


Roberts Bros. 
ton : Houghton, 


. | pletures; 4d each; London, Eng.: Marcus War 
THE COMPANION TO THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT discusses the need & h 


A Marsh Island; by Sarah Orne Jewett; $1.25; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
0. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library,—Ishmael, a novel; by N. E. Braddon ; 
20 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. Annual Report of the State Supt. o 
Education of South Carolina for 1884. Annual Report of Supt. of Public In- 
struction of North Carolina for 1883-4; also Public School Law of North Car- 
olina. Circular of the State Normal School of Louisiana. Report of H. Clay 
Armstrong, Supt. of Education of the State of Alabama for 1884, Report of 
Albert J. Russell, Supt. Public Instruction of the State of Florida, for 1884, 
Annual School Report of the Town of Falmouth for 1884-5. Report of 
School Committee of North Adams for 1885. Catalogue of J. & R. Lamb 
church furnishers,59 Carmine street, New York. Report of the Principal o 
Public Schools, Norwich, Conn., for 1884. Annual Catalogue of Gustavus 
Adolphus, St. Peter, Minn. Anecdotes Nouvelles, Lectures faciles et amus- 
antes, et Recitations, A’ L’usase des classes de Francais; 30 cents; Car! 
Schoenhoff, Boston, William R. Jenkins, New York. Old South Prize Essays: 
No, 1, The Policy of the Earl Colonist of Massachusetts toward Quaker 
ts whom they r ed as Intruders; by Hen . Southwick; 

South Meeting House, Boston, 4 * 
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GENERAL PROGRAM 
OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


MxKTIxd AT SARATOGA Spaines, JuLy 14-18, 1885, 


The following outline program is subject to change, but it 
will give a general idea of the topics to be presented. The 
program in its final form will be published at a later date. The 
general plan is to have short papers, not exceeding thirty min- 
utes; and each paper, in order to facilitate and concentrate 
discussion, is to close with a brief summery of the leading 


points, or the principles set forth in it. 
TOPICS AND SPEAKERS. 


I. The Ethical Side of Education. — Will Training in 
Schools,” Prest. Isaac Hopkins, Ph D., DD, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. The Common School and Morality,” J. W. 
Stearns,‘LL.D., Madison, Wis, 

IL The Psychological Side of Education.—‘‘ The Child’s 
Kovironment,” Miss Clara Conway, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Delia S. Williams, Delaware, O. ‘* Psychological Inquiry,“ 
W. T. Harris, LL D., Concord, Mass.; Lewis H. Jones, In- 
disnapolis, Ind. 

III. Instruction and Instructors.—‘“ Philosophy of Learning 
to Do, by Doing,” Col. F. W. Parker, Normal Park, III.; Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, Boston. Educational Influence of Modern 
Fiction,” Henry Latchford, Ingleside, Md. The Ideal 
Schoolmaster, Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, Providence, R I. 
“Teaching Physics in Common Schools,” Charles K. Mead, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

IV. Politic and Economic Aspects of Education. — The 
Deciine of the Apprenticeship System in the United States,“ 
Thomas Hampson, Washington, D C.; Gen. John Eaton, 
LL.D., Washington, D. C. The Teacher's Business,” C. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. ‘* Training for Citizenship,“ 
Geo. L. Fox, New Haven, Conn. The Teachers’ Tenure of 
Office,“ Henry Randal Waite, Ph D, Boston, Mass. 

v. Public Lectures — Among the public evening lectures 
that are contemplated, there will probably be one on “ Coral 
and Coral Islands,“ by Albert S. Bickmore, superintendent of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
and one on Teaching History,“ Prof. John Fiske, o 
Cambridge, Mass. 

VI. Reports of Commitiees.—Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion of Women, in Johns Hopkins University: Mrs, May 
Wright Sewall, indianapolis, Ind.; W. T. Harris, LL.D., Con- 
cord, Mass.; W. E Sheldon, A. M., Boston, Mass, 

A cordlal invitation has been extended to President Cleve- 
land and L Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the Interior, and it is 
confidently expected that they will favor the meeting with 
their presence, 

Hon. Henry W. Blair, U. S. Senator, of New Hampshire, has 
been invited to address the Association on the subject of 
„Federal Aid to Education,”’ 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF EpucaTion: E. E. White, President. 

Tbe Council will convene on Friday, July 10, at 19.00 a. m., 
and continue its sessions during the ilth, 13th, and 14th. 
There will be two sessions of the Council each day. Only one 
report or paper will be presented at a session. The following 
standing Committees will submit reports. 

J. State School Systems, on State Supervision of Schools.“ 
Le Education, on Place and Fanction of the 

cademy. 

3. Normal Education, on Practice Schools in connection 
with Normal Schools.“ 

4. Technological Education, on Pedagogical Value of the 
School Workshop.“ 

5. Hygiene in Education, on ‘‘Out-door School Recesses.“ 

6. Educational Literature, on School Reports. 

7. Educational Statistics, on ‘Reforms in Educational 
Statistics,” 

Two papers will be read by members of the former Special 
Committee on Pedagogical Inquiry, one by G. Stanley Hall, of 
Maryland, on“ Results of Pedagogical Inquiry,’”’ and one by 
William T. Harris, of Massachusetts, on Methods of Peda- 
gogical Inquiry.“ 

ELEMENTARY Dept.: Wm. N. Barri „President. 

Methods in Teaching Geography, L. R. Kiemm, Ph. D., 
Hamilton, O. Language as an Educator, Z Richards, 
A M., Washington, D.C. ‘Avenues to the Mind,” Wm. 
M. Griffia. Newark, N. J. The Trae Object of Early School 
Training,” Clarence E. Meleney, of New Jersey. 

Nona. Dept.: George P. Brown, President. 

The Philosophy of Training has been Compassed when 
the Scientific Method of Teaching Elementary Subjects is Un- 
derstood,” Thomas J. Gray, St. Cloud, Minn. The Func- 
tiods of Normal Schools in our Educational System,“ Edward 
E Scheib, Ph.D., Natchitoches, La. The Educational Value 
of Each of the Common · School Studies,” E. J. James, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. Physical Education ; to what Extent is it 
the Function of the School,“ Miss Lavinia Aberbrom bie, 
Huntsville, Tex. 

or HlenRR Wm. W. Folwell, President. 

Practical Value of College Education,” Prof. 8, N. Fel- 
lows, of the State University of Iowa. The Secondary 
School in its Relations to the University,” Prof. Alexander 

- Ormond, of Princeton, N. J. Discussion of the above pa- 

rs. It is also expected that a paper will be read by Prest. A. 

White of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPT. OF SUPERINTENDENCE: Lee Roy D. Brown, President. 

‘ County School Supervision, Hon. John W. Holcombe, 
> Indiana, “ English in American Schools,“ E. S. Cox, of 
ortsmouth, O. The School Superintendent as a Business 
8 — 4 Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. High Schools and the 
I te,” J. E. Seaman, New Orleans, La. 
NDUSTRIAL Deprt.: H. H. Belfield, President. 
Wil Progress of Manual Training,’ 8. H. Thompson, New 
H mington, Pa. Philosophy of Manual Training,“ C. H. 
Gin Chicago, III.; also papers by George F. Magoun, D. D., 
— Ia, and W. F. M. Goss, Lafayette, Ind. 
Th or ArT Epucation: Otto Fuchs, President. 
thee will be an exhibit of Industrial Drawing, contributed 
nt e Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, and Baltimore schools, 
the ranging from the lowest primary through all the pun of 
— Public schools; also high, normal, technical, and normal 
— work. e discussions of this department will be 
— neted with a view to explain the method of teaching in 
eae with the exbibit. Addresses will be given by the 
— ent; by Mrs. E. M. Dimmock, of Chicago, who will illus- 
the Primary and Grammar School work; by W. S. Perry, 
orcester, Mass., on High School work; and by Miss Kate 


E. Shattuck, of St. Louis, Mo., on Normal Instruction. Each 
address will be followed by discussions of subjects and meth- 
of 

EPT. OF Musica Epucation. Daniel B. Hagar ident. 

** Voice Building, Musical Elocution, and Physical Palture,” 
T. H. Brand, Madison, Wisconsin. Methods of Teaching 
Vocal Music,” with practical illustrations, H. E. Holt, Boston, 
Mass. The Tonic Sol-fa Method,” illustrated with a class 
of children, T. F. Seward, New Tork. How to Create in the 
Public Mind a due Appreciation of the Value of Music as a 
Study in Schools and as an Element of Life, so as to secure 
general favor and Legislative Support, N. Coe Stewart, 
Cleveland, O. The Relative Importance of Song singing, 
and the Teaching of the Reading of Music,” O. Blackman, 
Chicago, III. 
KINDERGARTEN Dzrr.: W. N. Hallmann, President. 

Relation of the Kindergarten to the Primary Schools,“ J. 
W. Dickinson, A. M., Boston, Mass. Reform Through the 
Kindergarten,“ Mrs, Clara A. Burr, Oswego, NT. Eisen- 
tials of the Kindergarten,“ Mrs. Eudora Hallmann, La Porte, 
Ind., and Felix Adler, Ph.D., New York. The Kinder- 
garten in the Mother's Work,“ Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Florence, Mass., and Mrs. Dunning, Wisconsin. 

Fall programs of the daily exercises will be issued at Saratoga. 


RATES OF BOABD AT SARATOGA TO MEMBERS OF N. E. A. 
The best way to secure your room at Saratoga: Write to Mr. 
George T. Church, Supt. of Schools, Saratoga 8 i Ae 
chairman of Committee on Places for Board. tate: 1. 
Whether you want rooms at a hotel or in a boarding house. 
2. Whether with one person or two ina room. 3. The maxi- 
mum rate you are willing to pay. 4. The probable date of 
your arrival and length of stay in Saratoga. The rates are 
rom $1 00 a day to $3 00, With such facts furnished the com- 
mittee will be able to secure satisfactory rooms for all who ap- 
ply. Secure your rooms early. 
STATE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
— The New York State Teachers’ Association (S. A. Ellis, 
* ＋ president), will meet at Saratoga Springs, July 
an 
The Convocation of the University of the State of New York 
(Dr. David Murray, secretary), will meet at Albany, July 7, 


ew York City; and 8. 


The Ohio State Teachers’ Association will meet at Chautau- 
qua, N. V., July 7, 8, and 9. 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 7, 8, and 9. 

Arrangements will be made for very low rates of railroad 
fare from Chautauqua and Harrisburg to Saratoga. Persons 
attending the several state educational associations will have a 
favorable opportunity of visiting Saratoga Springs, and at- 
tending the meetings of the National Educational ation. 


PERSONAL. 


— The Rev. M. J. Cramer, D D., U. S. Minister at Berne, 
Switzerland, has just been called to the chair of systematic 
theology in Boston University. Dr. Cramer, like Dr. Philip 
Schaff of New York, illustrates the advantage of a German 
parentage and an American education in combination. He is 
as familiar with the German language and literature as with 
the English, and is hardly less so with the French, Italian, and 
Danish. In Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, he is also thoroughly 
grounded. He is a graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and was for several years a student in the University at Leip- 
sic. His English and German contributions to the periodical 
press relate to almost every department of theology, philos- 
ophy, literature, and art. If collected they would fill several 
large volumes. At the beginning of the civil war he left the 
pastoral work to become chaplain of the regiment in which his 
brother,—who afterward fell in the taking of Vicksburg.—had 
enlisted, After the war, owing to impaired health, he accepted 
proffered positions in the consular and diplomatic service of 
the country, but without renouncing his devotion to profes- 
sional studies. The past four years, under the appointment of 
President Garfield, he has served as U. S. Minister to Switzer- 
land. The four years previous, under the commission of Pres- 
ident Hayes, he had the honor of filling the same office at the 
Court of Denmark. His wife, a sister of General Grant, is 
said to be a most accomplished lady, every way worthy of her 
distinguished husband. As the same University which now 
calls into her service the returning representative of the nation 
has just had one of her regular lecturers selected and sent to 
England as minister at the Court of St. James, the somewhat 
singular transposition or interchange is a happy illustration of 
the serene superiority of the republic of letters to all the revo- 
lutions of the political world. 


— The Washington Post of a recent date pays this compli- 
ment to a Boston teacher: Among the names 8 as 
superintendent of public schools of the District of Columbia is 
that of Mr. Maurice P. White, formerly principal of the Frank- 
lin and Force buildings. He served three years at the latter, 
and was then assigned to the Analostan building as supervising 
principal. This position he resigned to accept the sub-master- 
ship of the Lowell School, Boston, where he is still engaged. 
Although Mr. White has not made application for the super- 
intendency, he has been favorably regarded by the commis- 
sioners on account of his thorough knowledge of the wants of 
the public schools of the district. . 


— Prin. Henry R Sawyer, lately of the State Normal School, 
New Britain, and now principal of the Moody School, for boys, 
in Northfield, Mass., was married to Miss M. Helen Bunce, 
Wednesday, May 13, at Wethersfield, Conn. Many friends of 
the happy pair will wish them long life and abundant pros- 
perity. 

— Dr. Benjamin Apthorp Gould was given, May 6, at the 

Hotel Vendome, a complimentary dinner, which was as agree- 
able to him as the recipient as it was to the gentlemen who 
were present to honor him on his return from his labors in the 
Argentine Republic. There were about seventy gentlemen 
present. 
— Prof. W. W. Bailey lectured, on the evening of March 28, 
to the officers and ets of the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, where he spent his early life, and where, for nearly 
twenty years, his father was professor. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Dr. Henry, New York, says: In nervous diseases, I know 
of no preparation to equal it.“ 


TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY (MASS.) TEACHERS’ ASSOC, 


The Hampden Co, (Mass.) Teachers’ Association held its 
thirty-eighth annual meeting at Springfield, Friday, May 15; 
Prin. E. Brookings in the chair. 

The opening paper was by Miss Elvira Carver, of the West- 
field Normal School, graphically detailing her observations and 
experiences in English and Swiss schools, 

The great public schools of England were not considered, 


but those either private or endowed, or else the board schools 
which have more in common with our own. The girlsin those 
schools, the speaker said, would not compare favorably with 
graduates of our high school. Music, French, and sketchi 
are the branches pursued, and with the end of school-days 
intellectual pursuits are dropped. The English, even the boys, 
believe in corporal 2 Scotland has a system of its 
own in the parochial schools, and in Edinburgh you find mere 
boys and girls of fourteen as pupil-teachers, teaching and 
studying certain hours under the direction of the teachers 
whom they assist. These are those who have chosen teaching 
as their profession, and after four years of this work they 
spend two in the normal schools, when they become full- 
re teachers, and such only are accepted as teachers in the 
schools, 

In London one or two of the very best of the board 
schools were visited in their large, low buildings. Sad places 
they were; the children were taught in strict, iron-clad sys- 
tem, and appeared pale and feeble, wanting enthusiasm and 
cheerfulness, as did also the nervous, overworked, and cross 
teachers. These school boards, zealous but with little knowl- 
edge, strive to give a practical training, not to try to lift the 
children out of their rank (that of the lower classes), but to 
make them useful citizens in that rank. 

It is worth crossing the ocean, Miss Carver continued, to 
visit the schools of Switzerland. In the kindergartens, sur- 
rounded with bright gardens, are the crowds of happy, cheer- 
ful children, busy with instructive work under equally busy, 
kindly teachers. The latter seek to simply direct the activities 
of the children, not to force or restrain them. By outside 
work, by observations of I and of the neighboring coun- 
try, through which with their teachers they make frequent ex- 
cursions, their faculties are develo in a thorough, yet natu- 
ral way. In conclusion, she said that the Swiss school system 
considered education from the stand-point of the child; the 
Eoglish from that of the state; how, at the least expense, can 
the child be educated to be of profit and advantage, industri- 
ally, to the state. 

Prin. W. W. Colburn spoke a few words on the problem set 
forth, hoping that the question, how to combine the utilita- 
rian and the humanitarian in education, might be solved. 

Dr. Marshall Calkins followed with a paper on School 
Hygiene.“ The doctor was outspoken against violent ex- 
ercise, setting forth the numerous dangers likely to ob- 
tain from it. The teacher should especially note and restrain 
those pupils in whom he sees evil effects of violent play. Ex- 
ercise should be harmonious, and not rough. Temperance 
was essential; teetotalism must have the throne in the school. 

The Doctor’s remarks were supplemented by Supt. A. P. 
Stone, who spoke on cheerfulness in the school-room, de- 
claring against the unhygienic furniture there. 

The afternoon session opened with reports of committees. 
That on nominations presented the following: 

Prest.—Charles Barrows, of Springfield; Vice-Prest.—E. L. 
Kirkland, of Holyoke ; Sec.—Miss Sarah Knell, of Westfield ; 
Treas.— Dwight Clark, of Indian Orchard. 
A system of Map-Drawing was then presented by F. E. 
Bangs, of New Haven, illustrated by blackboard sketches ; 
charts containing instructions and examples were passed about 
through the audience, The object of the system was to con- 
struct an approximately accurate outline of a map by use of 
diagrams founded on parallels and meridans. 

The Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, closed the session 
with an admirable address on the influence of a teacher’s 
characier. He began by noting the unseen peas of charac- 
ter, the undesigned, unmistakable effluence of souls, penetrat- 
ing and pervading in influence. Even a silent presence is 
often a power for good. We are acquainted with those whose 
presence chills and depresses, and with others who gladden 
wherever they go. his applies to no other profession as 
much as to teaching. It often involves the sole cause of fail- 
ure. The teacher may possess ag | endowment and yet fail 
to win the affection of the pupils. If we look at some great 
educators we find them rather of unusual force of 
character, than distinguished by great 11 or ability. 
Thomas Arnold was not so very learned, but he possessed 
character,—a sweetness of soul that ruled with the energy of 
love. Benjamin Abbott, of Andover, who filled out half a 
century as a teacher, held a remarkable sway over the boys 
by the reverence and love he inspired. Lenlent toward their 
faults, he knew how to rebuke all meanness. Mark Hopkins, 

reat by nature, but much greater by the grace of God in his 
hear, has made his character felt by every graduate of 
illiams. 

So closed one of the most interesting meetings ever held in 
Hampden County. 


THE HAMPDEN COUNTY SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
ASSOCIATION, 


This Association held its annual session at Westfield, Satur- 
day, 16th inst. The subjects discussed were The Selection 
of Teachers and ‘‘Truancy.’’ (1) The Prevention of Tru- 
ancy. (2) Truant Laws. Secretary Dickinson and Agents Wal- 
ton and Prince participated in the discussions. The necessity 


for securing for all the schools teachers professionally trained 
was unanimously urged by the members of the convention, 
and practical ways of obtaining them were suggested. Among 
these was the duty of the committees to select such for all the 
schools, and aid and encourage superior young persons in the 
towns to attend the normal schools. The need of a more vigi- 
lant application of the truant laws was admitted; the difficulties 
of their enforcement were presented and the methods employed 
in the several towns and cities were explained by their respect- 
ive representatives. 

Secretary Dickinson enforced his remarks by detailing the 
humane work of the Truant (Industrial) School at Lawrence, 
and Rev. W. H. Eaton gave a very interesting account of the 
results of the Hampden County Truant School at West Spring- 
field, Little more is needed to give efficiency to the truant 
laws than to establish a similar school in every county of the 


state, One obstacle to securing a rigid enforcement of the 
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truant laws is the unwillingness of the authorities to impose 
upon the towns the expense of maintaining truants at the tru · 
ant schools, the town being required to pay two dollars per 
week for the board and clothing of each person committed. 
The convention proved to be a very profitable one. E. L. 
Kirtland presided, declining a re-election. C. L. Buel, of Lud- 
low, was chosen president for the ensuing year. , 


——— 


ALABAMA.—The Alabama State Teachers’ Association, com. 
posed of teachers of colored schools, held its fourth annual 
meeting, a few days ago, at Marion. The meeting was largely 
attended, most of the counties in the state being represented. 

Able papers were read on the following subjects, and were 
followed by lively discussions: ‘‘ What are the Greatest Needs 
of the Public Schools” ? How Can We Secure Good Ru- 
— ? with Suggestive Oatlines;’’ How Can the Teacher 

uccessfully Imbue the Minds of His Pupils with Temperance 
Principles” ? The Teacher's Moral Influence.“ Prof. James 
Storum, president of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute at Petersburg, Va, delivered a scholarly and instractive 
lecture on Our Profession: What Is It? 

The Association was in session three days, and the last even- 
ing was occupied in hearing reports of the condition of the 
schools in the various counties. This proved one of the most 
interesting parts of the program. Many of the reports were 
given in a very interesting and graphic manner. 

It is the opinion of those who have watched the proceedings 
of a large number of conventions, etc.. controlled by colored 
people, that this is the best organized and most intelligently 
conducted organization to be found in the state. There is an 
entire absence of anything like selfishness, or a disposition to 
talk merely to be heard. Dr. Mayo, who attended one of its 
meetings two years ago, pronounced it the best meeting that 
he had ever seen conducted by colored people. There are more 
than a dozen white members, who work in perfect harmony 
with the colored; and too much cannot be said in praise of the 
interest which they have taken in the Association from the 
beginning. One cf them, Prof. W. B. Patterson, had been the 

resident of the body from its organization until the last meet- 
— when B. T. Washington, principal of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal School, was chosen president. 

The next meeting will be held at Selma, in April, 1886. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Schoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 


est. School catalogues, programs, school rts, news’ r 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information opinion. Sp 
THE JOURNAL posted all fresh and interesting that comes to 
your knowledge. A 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


— An International Congress of Teachers will be held in 
Havrein September. Very hospitable arrangements have been 
made by the authorities of Havre, and there will no doubt be 
a large gathering, not merely from France itself, but from the 
adjoining countries. The presidents include the names of 
MM. Jules Ferry and Fallitres, and the vice-presidents MM. 
Felix Faure, F. Buisson, Couvreur, Droz, Dittes, and A. J. 
Mundella, representing France, Belgium, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain, respectively. The following are the 
subjects which are to be considered in the three sections into 
which the Congress is to be sub-divided: Section A, (1) The 
value of national and international teachers’ conventions; (2) 
manual instruction in primary schools as the complement of 
primary instruction; the organization of professional and ap- 
pane schools. Section B, The salaries of teachers in dif- 
erent countries; to what extent should the state contribute? 
Section C, The part which normal schools should play in fur- 
nishing the general education and professional preparation of 
teachers. 


— A Conference on Education under Healthy Conditions 
was held at Manchester, Eng., from April 14 to 18. The 
subjects discussed were Over-pressure in Elementary Schools.“ 
** Over-pressure in Higher Schools for Girls,“ Cheap Meals 
for Poor School-children,’’ Art for Schools, The Kinder- 
garten System,“ Health uirements in the Construction 
of Elementary Schools,” and Health Lessons in Schools.“ 
Mr. Charles G. Leland, of Philadelphia, read a paper on Ro- 
form in Education,”’ at a special evening meeting, and Prof. 
C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, presen to the conference a 
paper on Manual Traioing in eral Education.“ 


AT HOME. 
MAINE, 

— Miss Lillian M. Munger has recently given a lecture on 
Michael Angelo before select audiences in Bangor and several 
other cities in Maine. The lecture is illustrated by some fifty 
views, and is highly commended by the city press and by those 
who have heard it. Miss Munger is known as a successfal 
high-school and normal-school teacher, and to readers of the 
New RNLAN D JouRNAL and EpucaTion as a good writer. 
She has for several years been making a special study of art, 
and her knowledge of her subject and her literary ability assure 
an instructive and entertaining lecture. Miss Munger’s pres- 
ent address is Kent’s Hill, Maine. 

— Mr. E. S. Ingraham, principal and superintendent of 
schools in Seattle, Washington Territory, who receives such a 
deserved compliment in Tae JouRNAL of May 14, is a Maine 
boy. He uated from the late normal school at Castine, 
Maine, with high honors, while the institution was under the 
principalship of G. T. Fletcher. Mr. Ingraham shows his sppre- 
ciation of his normal teacher by inviting him to come to the 
Pacific Coast in July to take part in a teachers’ institute of 
two weeks’ duration. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The commencement exercises of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind will be held at Tre- 
mont Temple on Tuesday, June 2, at 3 p. m. Samuel Eliot, 
LL D., will preside; His Excellency, Governor Robinson, will 
give a brief opening address, and the Rev. Edward A. Horton 
will 1 on the kindergarten project. 

— The eighteenth competition for the prizes endowed in 
Phillips Academy, Andover, by Mr. Wm. G. Means, of Boston, 
for excellence in the speaking of original compositions, was 
held May 19, the first prize being given to Samuel Newman 
Pond, of Virginia, the second to George H. Hotching, of Cali- 
fornia, and the third to Herbert Spencer Kellogg, of New York. 
A portrait of the poet, N. P. Willis, class of 23, was unveiled. 

— Abner J. r Ph.D., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the schools of Dedham. Mr. Charies H. Morss has been 
appointed superintendent of the schools of Middleboro. So 
may the work go on till every town, or group of towns, in 
= ae ay State shall have an efficient superintendent of the 

ools. 

— Miss Alice E. Freeman, Ph D., president of Wellesley 
College. will deliver the address, on commencement week, at 
Mrs. Hayes’s school for young ladies, 68 Chester square, Boston. 

— The fifty-sixth anniversary exercises of Abbot Academy, 
Andover, will begin on Sunday morning, June 7, when the Rev. 
George B. Spaulding, D.D., of Manchester, N. H., will deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon. The graduating exercises will take 

lace on the 9th, with an address by the Rev. E. P. Parker, 
5.55, of Hartford, Conn., and on that day the alumni will 
have their annual reunion. 

— Mr. Wm. E. Hatch, of Marlboro, has been elected super- 
intendent of Schools of Haverhill. 

— The announcements for commencement week at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, are as follows: Wednesday even- 
ing, June 10, Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie June), of New York 
City, literary address before the school; Sunday morning, June 
14, baccalaureate sermon, ogg A B. Ridgaway, D.D., North- 
western University, Evanston, III.; commencement address, 
Wednesday morning, Jane 17, Rev. Edward E. Hale, Boston. 

— Mrs, E. Humphrey Allen, vocalist, and Mr. C. N. Allen, 
violinist, gave a concert in the chapel of Wellesley College, 
Monday, May 11. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— President Robinson of Brown University was one of the 
speakers at the Church Congress, recently held at Hartford. 

— The census of 1880 showed Rhode Island to be at the foot 
of the list of New England states in point of illiteracy, accord- 
ing to population. This year a state census is to be taken by 
which those interested in the matter may know if our state has 
changed her record in regard to illiteracy during the past five 


years. 

— Prof. Wm. Gammell, LL.D, has been elected vice- 
president of the American Bible Society. 

— Mr. A. F. Pease has been reélected Supt. of Schools in 
Pawtucket,—a progressive man in his work. 

— Prin. E S. Baii’s report to the committee of the schools 
of Westerly shows the schools of that enterprising town to be 
in very good condition. Number teachers employed, 15; num- 
ber pupils in schools, 797. Mr. Ball has done good work in 
his position, and the result is a steady growth in the efficiency 
of the schools with which he is connected. 

— Miss A. L. Green teaches at Qaidnick. 


— At Barrington, May 9, a new Historic-Antiquarian Society 
was organized under a charter from the legislature. David A. 
Waldron was elected president, F. P. Church, secretary, and 
Geo. L. Smith, treasurer. On Monday evening, May 11, a 
public meeting of wide interest was held by the new society. 
At this meeting addresses were delivered by Prof. Wm. Gam- 
mell, LL.D., the president of the R. I. Historical Society, and 
Thomas W. Bicknell of Boston, and a poem was read by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, Esq., of Boston, entitled The Flag of 
Taunton Green.” Before reading the poem he explained that 
the first flag of the colonies, bearing the motto Union and 
Liberty,“ was raised on Taunton Green, October, 1774. Red 
flags, ing the word Liberty,“ had, however, been used 
by the Sons of Liberty in Boston. The poem records the fact 
and the scene at Taunton Green. It was the first formal ex- 
pression of the declaration of a federation of the states for the 
purpose of liberty in America. A fac simile of the flag, five 
feet long and three feet wide, was suspended across the pulpit- 
desk. The occasion was one of lasting interest. The poem 
was a gem, and deserves a place in the literature of the time, 


CONNECTICUT. 


— A successful institute was held at Middlebury recently, 
under the direction of Secretary Hine. Professor Car- 
roll gave a talk on language; Mr. Hine, on spelling; Mr. 
Cooley, of -Windsor, an excellent outline of the important sub- 
ject of writing; and Mr. Graves, of Hartford, showed some ad- 
mirable charts on geography. The attendance indicated a gen- 
uine interest on the part of teachers and friends of education. 

— Principal Camp, of New Haven, has lectured recently in 
Willimantic and Colchester on the subject of Industrial Ed- 
ucation,” and has exhibited at same time results of work in 
the Dwight School. 

— The recent public exhibitions of the results of manual 
training in the Dwight and Skinner schools, of New Haven, 
was very largely attended, and indicated a great interest in 
the subject by the patrons of the schools. The boys made dur- 
ing the season many articles of value for use in the schools. 
There were moulding-tables, easels for charts, library steps, 
mathematic alblocks, frames, and bookcases, besides numerous 
articles of ornament. The fancy work made by the girls made 
out of school was very attractive, and added much to the suc- 
cess of the exhibition. 

— H. P. Hubbard, Esq., of New Haven, has offered a hand- 
some set of twenty-four planes, as a prize to the boy in the 
Skinner School who shall during the coming year exhibit the 
greatest proficiency in the shop for manual training.“ 

— A movement has in been started in New Haven for 
the pa of uniting the Hopkins Grammar School“ and 
the ** Hillhouse High School.“ If carried out, the plan would 
be to establish a separate classical high school for boys in the 
building now occupied by the former school. 

— Upward of 250 teachers in the state have taken advantage 
of the state examinations instituted in 1884. The least failures 
have occurred in arithmetic papers; the poorest papers have 
been those upon spelling; not a perfect paper in the 250. 

— Miss E. M. the principal of the Welch Trainin 
School, resigns at the end of the present term, and will spen 
next year in study in Germany. 

— Dr. Chapin, the school visitor of Meriden, has returned 
from his Southern trip with improved health, and will now 
devote himself entirely to school interests, till the high school 
is fairly started in the new building. 

— The Meriden teachers continue their monthly meetings 
with increased interest, and were recently addressed by Prof. 
Merrill, of New Britain, on the subject of Natural Science 
in the Grammar Schools. 

— The Morgan School of Clinton held its annual prize 
exhibition and graduating exercises last week, and they are 
reported to have been of great merit. 


Kansas —Saturday, May 2, was a red-letter day for the 
Harper Co, Teachers’ Association. It was the last meeting for 
this spring, and special care was taken that it should be one 
to be long remembered. Prof. James H. Canfield, of the State 
University, was present, his services having been secured for 
an evening lecture. The afternoon session was taken up in 
the reading of papers and discussions, together with music by 
the school choir. The evening session was very interesting. 
The exercises consisted of music by the school choir, elocu- 
tionary exercises by Mrs. Charles Erwin, of Harper (better 
known as Miss California Vinyard), and the lecture. The 
music was good, better than the ordinary; the elocutionary 
exercises very fine, especially ‘‘ The Bobolink;“ and the lect- 


ure, The Essentials of Good Citizenship,’ the finest ever 
heard in Harper,—it was magnificent. The evening session 
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TIALS OF BOTANY, an ele- itmanst., Providence, I. 
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Bartlett's Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Jerm Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


mentary outline of structur- 
al botany, containing prac- 
tical hints to beginners in 
the study of plant-life. 


Readings! wo 24 Recitations! 


of Garrett « “100 Chotee Selections” Series 


is now ready. Brimtu of the latest and best things for 
pablic reading, lyceurus, aud home enjoyment, combining Drawing Schools. 
Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Hamor, Fun. The School was 
216 pages. Price, 30 centa, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 


Club rates and fall List of Contents free. 
F. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRENCH and GERMAN. 


a young lad uate of the BAUVEUR 
2225 


teach French and German by the “ Natural Method 
Address Madame ManLnach, Prin. Sauveur School 
of Lan ” 18 Pemberton 8q ; or Miss F. L. 
GOODHUE, Russell 8q., W. Somerville, Mass. 
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This School is under the direction of G. H. Bartt 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Ar- 
School; also Master of the City of Boston Freeband 


object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 


Instruction is also given in Oil and Water color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascspe from Nature. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 


GAGES,” Boston, Mass,» situation wanted te TEAGHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Will be continued as usual, 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mn. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing 


» 
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established in 1883, and its primary 


Fend for circulars. 


— 


G. BARTLETT, 
27 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. | 
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STATE AGENTS WANTED, |. 


Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in overation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely sitive 
ia accomplishing its week. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
Of 10 machines or over. M 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ib., 0 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex. 
22 —— On orders from other States, we will rebate 

the}purchaser one-half of the express charges, which ve 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C. O. D. charges, the money should in sll cases be 
sent by P.O, Order, express, or cashier's draft, with the 


Satisfaction ed; im other 
bs refunded’ words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money wil! 


[(We reter by permission to the publishers of Tam JOURNAL or EpvucaTion.] 
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was held in Rothwell’s Opera House, which was crowded by 
the best people of Harper. 

The Harper schools close May 20, after an eight months’ 
session; the Anthony school two weeks later. 


MicHIGAN.—The next meeting of the Association of School 
principals of Houghton and Keweenaw Counties will be held 
in the school-house, Calumet, on Saturday, June 6, 1885. 

ram: 
7930 a m. — Experience Meeting: (a] General; (b) Books and 
Reading; (e) High-School Course of Study; (d) The Spelling - 
Book Question; (e) Recesses and Length of School Sessions. 

1.30 p. m.—Primary Instruction in Relation to Subsequent 
Work; Sapt H. M. Slauson. Reading as a Branch of School 
Study: (a) Importance and Oojects, Dr. R. H. Osborn; (b) 
Difficulties, Miss Ella E. Dean; (e] Methods, Supt. W. W. 

ockley. 

—— Meeting. As officers are to be elected aud plans 
made for the ensuing year, it is hoped that all who are inter- 
ested in the work will be present 

The officers of the Mineral Range Railway have kindly placed 
the round-trip fare at $1.00 from Hancock, to all who wish to 
attend this meeting. E. T. Curtis, Prest. 

W. J. Cox, Sec. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at the Opera House 
in Harrisburg, July 7,8, and 9. The program is one which 


promises to be unusually 1 — It will be noticed that 
the gentlemen secured to deliver the lectures are noted for 
their ability. The program is as follows: 


Tuesday Morning.—Introductory addresses: R. M McNeal, Supt. of 
Dauphin County; L. O. Foose, — Supt., Harrisburg; Dr. N. C. Shaeffer, 
principal 77 Normal . Inaugural address, Prest. John Mor- 
row, Sapt. Allegheny City 

Afternoon — The Moral Value of Genuine Intellectual Work; “ Prof. 
T. M Balltet, Normal Park, III. Discussion opened by Rev. D. M. Wolf 
Supt Center County. “ The Industrial Feature of Elections” Charlies 
A. Riddle, principal Thirteenth Ward public school, Pittsburg. Discus- 
sion opened by E. Francis, principal of the public schools of Bedford. 

Evening.— The Question of the Hour; Hon. E E White, Cincinnati. 

Wednesday Morning.—Nomination of officers for the ensuing year, place 
of meeting selected, and other business transactsd Essentials of Suc- 
cessful Teaching; Rev. James D. Moffat, D. D, president Washington 
and Jefferson College. 

Afternoon.—'‘ The Relation of American Forests to American Prosper- 
ity;” Prot. T. J Rothrock, Pennsylvania University. Local Institates;” 
James M Coughlin, Supt Luzerne County. Discussion opened by 8. B. 
Shearer, Sup“. Cumberland County. 

Rvening.—* Acres of Diamonds; Col. R. H. Conwell, Philadelphia. 

Thur Morning. —“ Science of Mind and Art of Teaching; Rev 
E. T. Jeffers, D. D., Lincoln University, Chester County. Hygienic 
Teaching in Public Schools 

Afternoon —General discussion. Questions submitted by members of 
the association. 

Evening.—* rief addresses by Rev. E. E. Higbee, D D. Supt. of Public 
Instruction; Supt. Jas. MacAlister, of Philadelphia; Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Lancaster; Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, cee, 

An excursion to Gettysburg after the meeting of the association is being 
arranged by the locahcommittee. It has been proposed also to arrange 
for an excursion to Fortress Monroe, going on the Chesapeake Bay from 


Baltimore on ons of the bay line steamers, and taking in Rishmond and 
Warhivgton city on the return to Harrisburg. Those who desire to go to 


the seashore can purchase tickets at regular excursion rates at any time 


to sult their convenience. 


Gov. Robert E. Pattison has an invitation ente, led to him 


accepted 
the Execative Committee to be present on Tuesday evening. The 
excursion rater on the several railroads will be given. Mr. J. F. Sickel, 


Germantown, P., ticket 
arrangements. Hotels and boarding houses will make the usual reduction 
association. 


in rates to members of the 


ent of the association, will make the necessary 


— The annual exercises of Straight University occur as fol- 


lows: Address before the Sumner and Philomathean societi 
and Band of Mercy, Friday, Ma 
Howe; Baccalaureate Sermon, by 
New York, Sanday, May 24; meeting of Alumni Association, 
—addresses by Rev. A. E. P. Albert, Arthur Colwell, Esq., D. 
B. Temple, B. S., and others, 3 May 25; exercises of 
Theological Department, Tuesday, Ma 

and exhibition, 
Friday evening, May 29. 


22, by Mrs. Julia W 
v. James Powell, D.D., of 


y 26; annual concert 
hursday, May 28; commencement exercises, 


Vireinta.— The thirty second annual commencement of 


Roanoke College, Salem, Va., will oceur June 7th to 10th, 1885. 
The following is the 
11 a.m., Rev. R. A. 
fore Y. M. C. A., 8 p. m., Rev. R F. Bunting, D. D., Rome, Ga. 
Monday, — Contest for medal in oratory, 8 p. m. Tuesday,— 


am: Sunday, — Baccalaureate sermon, 
ink, D. D., Johnstown, Pa. Address be- 


Address before the alumni, 11 a. m.; Rev. Prof. J. H. Turner, 
A. M., Lutherville, Md. Oration before literary societies, 8 
p. m., Hon. E. John Ellis, of Louisiana. Wednesday,—Com- 
mencement Day. Addresses by the graduates, 10 a.m. Con- 
ferring degrees and awarding prizes. 


TEACHERS’ VACATIONS, 


During the Summer months teachers can go to the 


Mountains or Seashore, 
and by devoting a little time each day to securing sub- 
scriptions for 
“Our Little Ones and The Nursery,” 
make sufficient money d the season, from the 
liberal commission offered by the publishers, to 


Pay all their Expenses. 


To most teachers this little magazine Is familiar, as 
it is largely used in schools throughout the country as 
a supplementary Reader. To any others a sample copy 
will be seat free, on application to the publishers. 


Confidential Terms sent to any Teacher. 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING Co., 


Houghton, Mifflin & C0. 8 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLT. 


By EpMunND NOBLE. $1.00. 

This book gives the or gin and history of the chronic 
Russian revolt, now known as Nihilism, and is based 
on ten years’ carefal stady of Russian subjects, and two 
years’ travel and resideace in Russia. One chapter 
treats the relation of the revolt to Europe, and is 
peculiarly timely. 


A MARSH ISLAND. 


By SARAH O&8NE JEwetTr, author of “A Country 
Doctor,” “ Deephavea,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A fresh novel by Miss Jewett will be welcomed by a 
host of readers eager to procure a thoroughly good and 
delightful story for summer reading. She has never 
written anything more vigorous or more charming 
“ A Marsh Ieland.”’ 


DOWN THE RAVINE. 


A Story for Young People. By‘ CHABLES EGBERT 
CRADDOOK.” author of “In the Tennesee 
tains,” etc. 6 full page illustrations. $1.00 
This story will charm both adalt readers and young 

folks It relates to the Tennessee mountain region, 

which the author has made famous, and is told with so 
mach spirit as to enlist the reader’s deepest attention, 


BIRDS IN THE BUSH. 


By BRADFORD TORREY. 81 25. 

This is a delightful summer book, showing a fineness 
of observation, an enthusiastic love of birds, and a 
charm of style, which will make it welcome to the 
admirers of Thoreau and Burroughs. 


UNDER THE RAYS OF THE AU- 
RORA BOREALIS. 


Ia the Land of the Laps and Kveus By Sor gos 
TROMHOLT, Edited by CARL SIEWERS. With a 
Map, aod 150 illustrations, Portraits, Diagrams, etc 
from Photographs and Drawings by the author. 2 
vols. 8vo, $7 50. 

narrative ot journeys in Northern Europe, contain- 

ing an account of Recent Circumpoler Scientitic Expe 

ditions, and a popular statement of what is known of 
the Aurora Borealis. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISEN- 
CHANTMENT. 
By moss EVERSTON SALTUS, author of “ Balzac.” 
A careful study of what is koown as pessimism, a 
heory o „which, however n eer, 


TALKS AFIELD. 


— Plants. By L. H. 
R., Professor chigan Agricultural 
College. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 

An engaging little book, written so simply and 
\nteliigibly that one unfamiliar with botany ad read 
' understandingly and with eager interest 


THE OCCULT WORED. 


By A. P. Srywert, author of “ Esoteric Buddhism,” 
etc. New Edition, $1.25. 


This ed tion contains a new Pretace written express] 
for it by the author, and an Appendix embracing ao | 
og opt — interest to American readers, especially 


a For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, by mail, post- 
Paid, on rebeipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Moun- AED te Scheel Attendauce 
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I had a valuable horse taken witn Pinkeye, resulti 
in blood poison. After nine months of doctoring 
despaired of acure. His right hind leg was as large as 
a man’s body, and had on it 40 running sores. I used 
15 bottles of 8.8. 8., and all sympt mis of the disease 
disappeared, and there have been no signs of a return. 

Jas. L. FLEMING, Augusta, Ga. 


Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


Tax Swirr Sprociric Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga., 
or 159 W. 234 St., New York. 


HORTHAND 


STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand Writing Machine sesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 


U.S.STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS,MO, 


W. M. BLORRR & Co., Ager ts for New England, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 

Simple, durable. and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point, 

Warranted to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 

Send for descriptive circalar to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. ‘tous toa 
each teacher supplied with THE TEACHER ’s 
copy, 20 


cents. Stamps taken M. BA ’ 
is 110 Hickory St., Springfield, Mass. | 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers emly — can be obtained th U 
the School Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—a«n in- 
stitation furnishing inatraction to person 
im any study,’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent sprcialists, Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our firet class Literary and Educational Journal. 

N B.- Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FeeR. Address THE OORRESPONDENOK UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle St., Chicago. (AGTS8. WANTED.) 


ELOCUTION. 


Prot. GEO. W. BLISH, 
Founder and Proprietor of . 


The Blish School of Elocution, 


BOSTON, 
Will engagements to deliver illustrative lectures 
on ing as a Fine Art,” before State and County 
Conventions. Address, TREMONT TeuPLE, 


A CLASSICAL TEACHER 


Is wanted for next Autumn, in one of our best private 

schools. A christian tleman, a first-class scho ar, 

graduated from one of our best colleges, and experi- 

enced in fitting young men for college. A single man 
erred. 8 $1000, and a good home, 

4 » Manager, 
E. Bureau of Education, 


619 10 Hawley St., Boston. 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll Prepara Schools 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I. Department ef Arts, four-years’ classical course, 


„ Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (6) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer- 
„ (e) Architecture, lead- 
ing to B.8. and to technical degrees, P., C. (Practical 
Chemist), M E., O. E., E. M., Architect. 

III. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Pablic Administra. 
tion, Polit'cal 2 Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. Course In Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, Freuch, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Lear. 

V. Course at Music. Two-years’ graded course, 


us 
„ Medical School. Three-years’ graded course, 
with optional fourth min : M.D. 

Vil. 9 Two years’ graded course. 


I. Veterinary School. Three- years’ course 
similar to Euro sohools, Degree V. B. 
Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea- 
“law School, diploma admits 
Law ool. o years’ 
ee of LL. B. 


to Peunsylvanta Bar. 
I. Biological School. o-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. admits to Medical 


Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 


in 2 ects — to degree Ph. D. 
making ease s jepartment‘ 
Rey. JESSE V. BURK, 
512 q Univ. of Penn., West Philadelphia, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the — 


Send for circular price-list 
tor DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 
DAY PROFESSIONAL. 
LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 50 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS | A Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
gant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set Ge. 

O new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and Be per dozen. Large set samples e. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
list, order blanks, return envelo free, All postpaid by mail. 
Stampe taken. Please send a order, FINE ABT PUBLISHING 
CO., WARREN, Pa. 


By H. 
FULL! 


CONTENTS: The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov't, School Law, Com 
Rhetoric, 


25 Volumes in one constitute the 


TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


B. RROWN, G D. Linp, et al. 


RELIABLE ! STANDARD! 
ition and 


Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teach ng. School Management, Mythology. Gen’! History, U. 8. 
Hist., Rookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books. All the systems of outlining in — n — 


test questions. Models for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in men 


tal and written Arith., 


eto, a copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of difficult terms and Biograpbical 


facts, etc, 
One large octavo vol., 332 pp., 


clear type and excellent print. 


The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this work 
in a short time than in nee other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30; this book 
costs only $3 No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 
Indorsed by 20 State Superintendents, by the Educational Press of the Union, and hundreds of Educators. 
„This book is an Encyclopxdia of text-book knowledge required by the teacher, and of practical modes of 


resentation as practice by the authors.“ —ILLINOISs SOHOOL JOURNAL. 
ves Last pv be I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, Further examin 


ation has only 


added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 


mation fur the er.“ -N. A. Loox, State 


A very large and continuous sale shows that 


Pub. Inst., Maine. 
is book isa necessity to teachers. 


been sold to recommend the book. Write at once. Terms, Specimen Pages, etc., free. 


ACCENTS Dozens of counties are unworked, and it will sell even better where same copies have 


522d * T. S. DENISON, 


Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Adopted by the State Board of Education for the 
Schools of Louisiana, April, 1885. 


Reed's Word Lessons, 

Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Young’s Government Class-Book. 


RUD & KRLTOOGd's GRADED LEssONS IN ENG- 
LISH, and HigHER Lessons In ENGLISH, have re. 
cently been adopted by the State Boards of Education 
in North Carolina and South Carolina, and in Hun- 
dreds of Counties and Thousands of Towns, from 
Maine to California. 


Word Lessons, - 


Re & ello 8 er Lessons — 
ou 2 Class-Book, ° - - 1.00 


Young’s Government 


— „ for examination, with a view to introduction, will be sent by mail, to teachers or school officers 
on receipt of the 1 5 


ntroduction price. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New Tork. 
I. MITA, N. E. Agent, 13 Milk St., Bosten. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
¢ Dartmouth ang Hanover, N.H. Address 
dent, or Prof. E. K. RUGGLES. 344 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG T, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 


and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALEER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
POL YTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For es address 
423 2 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
CHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF 
Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and manufactur- 
g chemistry. ead preperation required. 
LB 


ERT B. Dean, 
518 e Ann Arbor, Mich. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTES. For Young Ladies, 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M Ar Worozstzsr. For Both Sexes. 


E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
begin with entrance examination 
ednesday, 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HID, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Borpxx, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
8 For Ladies only. 

‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Haan, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bezes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 183 
\DE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOB, 
course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 


vanced Course special classes of students. Addrees, 


PREPARATORY. 

LASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 

and Selentific and 
Address Gorr, Rick, & SMITH, 


II. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. „ rice. 

Diet for the Sick. H . 0 . . Henderson Harper & Bros, NX $1 — 
Society in London. H. 8. . * . 
Democratic Government. . ° Stickney 4. 1 8 
Captain Brand. H. F. 8. L., No. 405, . - Wise 
The Bad Boy at Home. 5 ° 5 Gray J 90 livie, NX 25 
Sammer Sermons Newton J B Harrison, Pittsfield, Mass 50 
More New Arabian Nights . Stevenson — Holt & Co, NY 30 
History of Am. Episcopal Church. 2 ven. . ° James R & Co, Boston 15 00 
Women of the Reformation. e „ Wittenmyer — & Hunt, NIX 2 00 
The Protestant Faith. .  Olmst tnam's Sons, N Y 50 
Within the Capes. le Chas Scribner's Sour, N. * 1 00 
Prose Writi 2 illis 1 50 
Aboard and ‘broad. * Breed Fak & Wagnalls, N 1 15 
The Figure of the Earth. wre i D Van Nostrand, N ¥ 50 
The Diaphrega and its Functions. ° . Kitchen Edgar 8 Werner, “pass. NY 100 
Methods and Principles ou Bible . . ° Winship W A Wilde & Co, B 12 
Tae P.ea-ures of —— e ° Raskin John Wiley & Sons, N * 75 
The Microscope. Frey William Wood &Co,NY 6; 7 00 
yen Legends. e e Ingoldsby Thomas X Crowell & Co, NY 1 25 
The Oriel Readers 3 Parts, “Illes. . . Marcus Ward & Co, London, ea 8 
———— tor mners. . ° N e Fellowes John Wiley & Sons, N Y 50 
Trigonometry, Aua ytical. 00d 10 “ 40 1 00 
Mignon, or Bootle's Baby. H. H. 8 ° . Winter Harper & Bros. N ¥ 25 
A rsh Island. Jewett Miffiin & Co. Boston 1 25 
Lessons in Hygiene. ° . Cutter J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 50 

lish 8 onyms. . . * Soule os “ 90 2 00 
Political Evolution. . Washburn “ 6s “ 1 50 
Nystrom’s Mech W — — 8 
Troubled Waters. arren 
Mr. Oldnixon. ‘mel Hammond D Appleton & C Co, N x 1 50 
An Ingloriaos Columbus. Vining 5 00 
Glenaveri!, or The Metamorphoses. 6 parts. Lytton “ “ “ each 25 
The Chem of Cookery. 5 . ams 46 10 “ 1 50 
The Woods of the United States. Sargent 1 00 
Talks Afieid. * . * . Baliy Houghton, Miffiln & Co, Boston 1 00 
Birds in the Bush Torrey “ “ % 1 28 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


— There are about 10,000 one-legged men in 
the United States. 


— The Great Ameriesn Chorus. Sneezing, 
snuffing, and coughing! This is the music al! 


over the land just now. And will be unt!“ 


Jane. I've got such an awful cold in my 
head. ” 
may end in the toughest form of Catarrh. 
Maybe you have Catarrh now. Nothing is 
more nauseous and dreadful. This remedy 
masters it is no other ever did, Not a souff nor 
aliquid. Applied by the finger to the nostrils 
Pleasant, certain, radical. 


— It is estimated that 15,000 people are 
strapped to roller skates io New York city 


every night. 


— Ladies in America, k long before they reach 
middle age, frequently find themselves suffering 
from some of the complaints and weaknesses 

iar to their sex. For all such, Kidney- 

ort isa great boon. It induces healthy action 

of the Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the 

system, and strengthens and gives new life to 

all the important organs of the body. It is 

naturc’s great assistant in establishing and 
us ain ing health. Sold A all druggists. 


— The free delivery sve system is now in opera 
tion in 159 cities in the United States, employ- 
ing 3 890 carriers. 


Perfection. The Scarlet, Cardinal Red. 
Oia Gold, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond 
Dyes give perfect results. 1 
color, 100, at druggists. Welle, Richardson & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— The last census of St. Petersburg shows 
an increase in population of 25 per cent. during 
the last 15 years. 


—Ayer’s lia has such concentrated, 
enrative power, that it is by far the best, cheap- 
est, and surest blood-purifier known. 


There are now 195 sea vessels of over 3000 
tons burthen each. 


— Their works prove their merits; as, for 
instance, after a quarter of a century of estab 
ed success, the Esterbrook’s Steel Pens; 
sold everywhere. 


—The repairs of damages to the British 
House of Commons and Westminster hall, 
caused by the dynamiters, cost $43,000. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing should always be used when 
ehildren ars eutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving ‘the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It isv pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle. 


WASTED, 


An associate Lad 1 in a first class Young 
Ladies and Mis«es — minary, In a delightfu! 
town on the Pacific Coast, to take charge of the school, 
and teach the common English branches with r 
— A Christian lady (Presbyterian preferred. 8 
perience, and adaptation to ench a position, will find 
hese an excellent position, and opportunity for promo- 
tion. For full particulars appt at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager, N. k. Bureau, 
522 16 Hawiey 8t , Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, CERMAN, and MUSIC. 

A lady of experience who can teach French and 
German by the Natural het. and can perform well 
able postion Ia tet cl — = learn of a desir 
able position ina class New land Seminary 
applying at once to 


Cure it with Ely’s Cream Balm, or it} © 


Wanted. 


The latest and best, the 
Bierstadt Portrait,a companion 
Linceim & Garfield. 
From a special sitting before 
his sickness. Approved, and 
Autograph affixed by Gea’l 


rant, April 234, 1883 
— $1, Artist Proof, 83, by 
Agents Wanted. 


K.B TREAT, “9 751 Bread way, N. V. 


A splendid work! Embraces hie 
origin, antiqaity, races, languages, cus 

toms, arms and armor, warfare,bunting, 
courtship, marriage, food, amusements, 


religions, superstitions, home lite in al! 
‘es, civilization, wonders of the bu- 
right living, hygiene, remedies in emergen 


Fully IIlastrated 
By 275 elegant engravings, many of them fall 
Price only $3.75. 750 “octay . Beantifall 
— ig on heavy cream paper, and we 


Highest Endorsement by the Press and Emi- 
nent Men. 


„Man' is one of the finest and best selling works 
ever offered to the American people. It is not a book 
limited toa few, but one that will readily sell to al 
classes. You need not rua around to fi customers. 
Being a high grade work, it is especially desirable for 
teachers to handle. 


You can make good Wages, 


during vacation, selling this work. Large sales. 

— inducements. Terms free. Address me from 
part * the United States. f=. — no 
30 


aii srence T. 8 
(A) Metropolitan Block, Chicago 


The Best and Most Reliable! 


Teachers 
educational sentiment of the times. 
sections of the country. 


WORCESTER’S SCH 


THE STANDARD ON SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, a 
These Dictionaries contain more Words than any other of Similar Grade, 


Cutter’s New Physiological Charts, 


OR, HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


Nine in Number. Mounted on Muslin, including Rollers. Per Set, $12.00, 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCIENCE SERIES. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES. 
THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT- BOOKS ON 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy 


RECOMMENDED AND INDORSED BY THE BEST BY THE BEST EDUCATORS AND AUTHORITIES, 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 


prefer the Porul an SERIES OF READERS because they are in — with the 
The Series is by leading Educato 4 on 


DICTIONARIES, 


and DEFINITION. 


Liberal terms will be made for introduction. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly — as — a want long experienced by 
all progress 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


ve teachers. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
limear Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and their 

peed, The — been used for thirty years, and now meinde all the Standard 


416 DE VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greek, followed by on, word for 


Send for Circular, 


Physiolo gical Charts of Life.” 
Printed in Ojil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CABROLL W. CLARK, E. Agt.,75 Hawley St., Besten. 


PLATFORM ECHOES, or L TRU 
ead and Heart.“ Now selling 


John B. Gough. 


The grandest book g Ministers 
Everyone laughs an G40 


AGENTS WANTED ber 
1 


Engravin Introduction by Rev N ABBOTT, 
2 5 It selis at sight. Lend for Circulars, Extra Terms, 
D. WORTHINGTON & Hariford, 


WANTED. 

One Hundred Teachers to sell our CHILD’S BIBLE” 
during vacation, and if successful to continue on 
salary. One high school teacher, who worked last 
summer, sold as high as 7s and Zt ina day and, re 
signed his — and is now with us. 1 
. — who was receiving $550, we now pay $20 a 

expect to increase it another year. 

CASSELL & CO., Limited, 


822 Broadway, N. I., and 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Containing the 
ONLY complete 
record of every- 
thing of import 
ance and inter- 
estin 
and Biography 
of the ENTIRE 


Best History Civil ny 
WESTEN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881 
STEPHEN NEWMAN, M. * 
Low in price! Agents are reaping u karre. Send for terms and 
8 Address The Coburn 4 Newman 
ishing Co., Metropolitan Bleck, Chicago. 


Congress Hall, 


SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 


The headquarters of Tar NATIONAL 
EpucaTionaL Association. One of 
the best hotels in the country. Members 
will be entertained at $2.50 per day for 
gentlemen, and $2 25 per day for ladies; 
it being understood that at these prices 
two persons occupy one room. 


ANOTHER COMBINATION, 


In first-class Select School for young ladies 
Tennessee, a lady well qualified to teach Vocal and 1 
stramental Muse aud Art, is wanted rext autumn. 
Salary $650 ; also anotberin a ladies college in Mo, 
to teach Instrumental Musicand Art. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER 


THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
WRITING MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


“ Tadvise parents to have all their boys and girls taught 
shorthand writing and type-writing. A shorthand writer 
who can type-write his notes woul be safer from poverty 
than a 33 scholar.” — Charles Reade on “ The 
Coming 


Type-writing is already taught 
in many schools. It affords drill 
in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and composition; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Charles Reade 
says, type - writing is a valuable 
trade or proſession. 

Again, probably no other inven- 
tion of this century has done so 
much to relieve overworked lit- 
erary and professional men from 
nervous strain as the Remington 
Type- writer. 

Latest improvements still further in- 
crease its value. 

Send for pamphlet and full particulars. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. 3 — Education, 
Hawley Btreet, Boston. 


518 6 Haley St., Boston, 


339 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


| SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of Pure 
Drlidur.“ 


THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are stron helpful 
couraging and full of the Wondrous 2 of ‘Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
portelly prepared to meet the increasing demand 2 
right and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, high finish paper apa 
handsomely bound in boards. Price, 35 cents b 
mail, lp post pela $3.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
blishers will mail a single sample copy 
—, address, 
Specimen 


st-paid, for 30 cents. 
ages Free. 


Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and — a $2.00 up; 
cash, for Lists, T 
501 tf 8. H. — 


 Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 

Word-Book 

Grammar Blanks. 

Etymological Blank. 

Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Biank. 

Schoo! Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music. 

Green’s Class Record. 


An the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 
as standard, 


CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
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Home Items and Topics. 


— “All your own fault. 


If remain sick when you can 
Gel hop bitters that never—Fall. 


— The weakest woman, smallest child, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 
and great good. 

— Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 
lem, kidney trouble, or any weakness, will be 
made almost new by using hop bitters. 

My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters, and I rec- 
ommend them to my people. — Methodist 
Clergyman. 


Ask an get doctor if h 
posers best family medicine 
On earth!!! 


Malaria fever, Ague, and Billiousness will 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bit- 
ters arrive. 

„My mother drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia all out of her system with hop bitters.’’ 
Ad. Oswego Sun. 

Keep the kidneys healthy with hop 
bitters and * need not fear sickness. 

— The vigor of r for the aged and in- 
firm in hop bitters!!! 

— * han f life uals 
den ali troubles — 
Thereto. 

— The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly, and from whieh they will receive the 
greatest benefit is hop bitters” 

— Thousands die annually from some form 
of kidney disease that might have been pre- 
vented by timely use of hop bitters. 

— Indigestion, weak stomach, irregularities 
of — bowels, cannot exist when hop bitters 
are used, 


* * „ use of hop 
Bitters 
In robust bi a year at a little cost, 


— To uce real genuine sleep and child- 


prod 
like repose all night, take a little hop bitters on e, J. A. Swasey is the only man w. 


retiring. 


None ne without a bunch of H 
Ebel Shun all the vile, — 
with “ Hop” or Hops in their name. 


Health and Happiness. 
DO AS OTHERS 


§ 


HAVE DONE. 


lhad 
M. W. Deveraux, e, Ionia, Mich. 
Are your nerves weak? 


ou Bright’s Disease? 
wy 5 ort cured me when my water was just 
like o and then like blood.“ 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 
Sufferin. g from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used, Gives almost Immediate relief.” 
Dr. PLillip C. Ballou, Monkton, vt. 
you Liver Complaint? 
— ena of chronic Liver Diseases 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. X. 
Jour. Back lame and achingꝰ 


Is 

“Kidney-W. (I. bott ured me when I wasso 
lame I had tp roll out of bed.” 
O. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ou Kidney Disease? 

ort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
nsuccessful doctoring. Its wo 

Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 
“Kidney-Wi ev tions and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
* Nelson Faire 


hild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 


rem have ever used in my practice. 
* Dr. N E. rk. South Hero, Vt. 


taken.“ . 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented, with Piles? 
piles. Pr. W. 8 ine — — it. to me.” 
„H. Horst, Cashior M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 
Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine. 
Ladies 0 suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort — ys 7 peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


iKIDNEY-WORTE 


Tus BLOOD CLEANSER. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Way Surrer Pam? — When by using the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St, Philadelphia., 
the chances are all in favor of your getting 
prompt relief; especially if the pain has its 
origin in nervous derangement. In neuralgia, 
sick headache, and various nervous affections, 
this treatment acts with remarkable prompt- 
ness. Write for pamphlet giving information 
about this Treatment, and it will be sent free. 


We take special pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of readers of Taz JouRNAL to the card 
of J. & R. Lamb, No. 59 Carmine St., New 
York city, that appears each week. This old 
and reliable firm have prepared four Hand 
books, showing by beautiful illustrations the 
designs they now manufacture as church fur- 
nishers, including stained-glass memorial win- 
dows ; wood work in artistic styles, hand 
carved in oak, ete.; metal works in brass and 
sterling silver, etc.; banners in silk and gold ; 
embroideries for ornamentation, ete., ete. 
These four Hand-books are sent free on re- 
quest, and with their profuse number of illus- 
trations, will give very valuable suggestions to 
those seeking designs, who live at a distance 
from New York. Messrs. J. & R. Lamb will 
gladly give any information that may be re- 
quired, and will forward by mail photographs 


and drawings, when estimates are sought. B 


For more than 25 years this firm has given 
entire satisfaction to their numerous patrons. 


Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS.—J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., 
manufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker's Opiuion; — In my experi- 
knows 
how to make a blackboard.“ 

F. W. PARKER. 

D. Appleton & Co., N. T. City, publish the 
following Pedagogical and Reference Books 
for Teachers: — Ayres Orthcépist, 61 00; 
Ayres’s Verbalist, $1.00; Ayres’s Corbett’s 
English Grammar, $1 00 ; Bain’s Education as 
a Science, $175; Baldwin’s Art of School 
Management, $1.50 ; Bright’s Graded Instruc- 
tion in English, 45 cents; Choate’s Elements of 
English Speech, $1.00; Heilprin’s Historical 
Reference-Book, $300; Hodgson’s Errors in 
the Use of English, $1.50 ; Johonnot’s Princi- 
ples and Practice of Teaching, $1,50; Mac- 
Arthur’s Education in its Relation to Manual 
Industry, $1 50 ; Roemer’s Principles of Gen- 
eral Grammar, $1.00; Spencer’s Education, 
$1.25 ; Sully’s Outlines of Psychology, with 
special reference to the Theory of Education, 
$3.00 Copies will besent, postpaid, on receipt 


of prices given above. 


See the advertisement of E. B. Treat, 771 
Broadway, N. Y. City, in this issue of TAE 
Jou nal. He has published the best por- 
trait of General U. S. Grant which we have 
ever seen. It shows this wonderful man as he 
looked prior to his painful illness. Every 
home should have this picture of one who has 
given to his country such service as no man 
has rendered save Washington and Lincoln. 


WE call special attention to the advertise- 
ment in this issue, for a position as teacher of 
Science, by N. 8, Providence, R. I. The ap- 
plicant is well known to the editors of TAE 
JOUBNAL, and he is a rare man; whoever gets 
him will get a prize, 


ImPORTANT —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Unien Hetel, Ne te sald d 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 421 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and save $3 00 Carriage Hire. 
Rooms, $1.00 and upwards per day. 
pean Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Café, Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other stricti 
first class hotel in the city. Guests“ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
mem 1 will take them in exchange for books you may 


Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL oA EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
O. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 CHT 


BINDERS ot — JOURNAL, 
PUB, CO., St., Boston. 


CAGO, ILL. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


THE TEACHERS CO OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicage, III. 
Branches : 


New York ; Allentown, Penn. ; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Nash Tenn. ; — Weston, Oregon. 


“Tregard the co-operative as a most admir. 
able one, especially in the facility with which it brings 
teachers and appointing boards to each other’s notice. 
The excellent feature of offering renumerative reward 
for notices of vacancies, secures the prompt attention 
and lively interest of every member of the Association, 
and greatly augments the efficiency of the ey.” — 
Prof. G. C. HitoHoooK, Northcautam Bt., t., Md. 

“ Your 3 proved a valuable aid to us this 
season, for which we are truly grateful.” — Frank 
P. Sz0oR, Sec. of Board of Education, Longmont, Col. 

“Tam delighted with the position which I obtained 
through the Teachers’ Co-o ve Association.’’ — 
Miss MILLIZ Barep, Albert Lea, Minn. 

“Tam thankfal for the faithfulness with which you 
have served me.”—Miss Huston, Petaluma, 


California. 
„Through your efforts I have secured a position in 
the schools of Chippewa Falls, Wis.”"—Miss B. P. HALL. 
„I may say that I have not come in contact with an 
agency which can push business with as much dispatch 
as yours. Your printed system of furnishing to mem- 
bers vacancies. is excellent.” — Prof. WX. Craw- 
FORD, 367 W 27th St, N. . 
oles, and Jour 
. your favors are a ” — IRVING G. 
STANTON, New Bedford, Mass. 
„The Teacher's Co-operative Association of C 
gives a greater amount of information in regard 
vacancies, and more promptly, than any other similar 
organization with wh have ever been acquainted 
in my somewhat wide experience.“ —OCRHAS. J, TUCKER, 
wT ed with fi 
ve th five es, and out 
of the five nohe — showed an 1 
know from your d Ee that you earn the respect of 
all your correspondents "—EMIL Sax, Topeka, Kan. 
„The Teachers Co-o ve Association of Ch 
is far ahead of any of the Educational Agencies in the 
facilities which it affords to teachers. I shall never 
think of employing any other. — Mrs, 
lunt, Dak. 


We have 300 VACANCI for 
salaries ranging from $300 E in departments 
of school work, We will recommend any teacher of 
experience to a position immediately upon receipt of 
should state 4. yes of ex, oe, 
age, branches tuug t. positions wan amount of s 
for write us at testimo- 


LAURA ADAMS, 


ons, with 


an tration-fee, $2.00. @ want private 
correspondents in every State in the Union. 
ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Head. Allays 
In fiam mation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& positive Cure. 
60 cts. at Druggists. 
60 cts. by mall rogle- 

Sample by mail 10 0. 
ELT BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. V. 


THE MONTH OF | APRIL, 1885. 
THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


has done mere business during April, 1885, than in the 
corresponding month of either of the ten years of its 
history. It has 2000 constant members registered upon 
its books, and all the States and Territories, with 
Canada, are its field. Hence School Officers know 
where to apply, and the best Educators where to 
register, to gain their object. The Fall vacancies are 
now being filled. All ladies and gentlemen not already 
members, who desire to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of our extensive patronage and established repu- 
tation, should now register. Circulars and forms of 
application sent free by 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


tered. Send for circular. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Dr. Hrram OnovutTrT,— 
I have Prof. J. H. you, for 


tory of Music 

mserva usic. Accept thanks for 

E. R. Pomeroy, D. D. 
Moines, Iowa. 


Director of 
your valuable assistance. 
May 12, 1885. Pres. Calanan Col., De 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific, Philosophical, and — 
Courses; Modern Languages a spec 7 
French. German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 


correctly ; Manual training. 
Climate mild. Terms moderate. 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 
Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Teachers and others wish a safe » pay 
formerly a New England teacher, for full ulars 
and references. Your correspondence ential. 
Cirenlars and References can be seen at the 
0 of TRE JOURNAL. 
LAKE, 


Loan and Investment Agent, 
5612 1 eow Shenandoah, Page Co., Iowa. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for F » Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eta. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St, N. X. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 
Pror, L. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, I 
secured in a short time a very pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and iness-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am p to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 

Yours most Tron B JUHN LEAR, 
Prof. of Natural Sciences, Central Univ. Pella, ia. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, 

L. @. LANDIS, Manager, 

520 631 Hamilton k., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi 5 ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for 82 of instruction; recommends 


ts. Call on or address 
J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


Teac 
240 us (1) 23 U — Nee Yack. 


WESTER TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. * 
climate, or work, 


If you are satisfied our name; if 
— are ambitious, and want something tigher and bet- 
1 it is to your interest to register with us. 


y Professors, Superintendents, Princi G 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted Te the Woet 


and let os have name — — 
MMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 
BACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 
Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP. 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 n 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For the 2 year: College uate to teach 
Classics and English in a Southern School, 2 ee 
to 81000; another as German instructor; a th to 


teach Elementary Drawing, and to play ee tag me 
y music teach- 


music; five Instrumental and Vocal 
ers; also applicants for a number of other vacancies 
in different parts ofthe II. 8. Call or send stamp for 
form. J. RBANSOM BRIDGE & Ce. 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
522 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Succgssru. Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evergerr O. Fisk, 
Manager of Tue Boston 
AdkNOx, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau. 


1613 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 

O. S. Fru, Sec'y. 


D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 


The Pastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfleid St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


514 tf 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2. Alds teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Seils or rents school ——— 

Application blank and ar sent on request. 

address A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New YORK. 

N. B. We have now on our books a large number of 

calls for teachers at g0 od salaries. 521 tf 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Good Teachers Registered Free. 

Over 100 vacancies (May 9th), and more coming; large 
salaries, $300 to $2560. Register now. Form 

or stamp. 

School Officers Wanting Teachers will find 

our pian and service better than any hitherto offered. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AvERY, Manager. 2 West 14th St., N. I. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY; 
BIRMINGTON, ALA., 5 

Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the Bou 
and West. Enclose stamp for teachers’ 4 


Have yeu seen our Educational Pertraits? 
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Teachers who wish hig a 
situations, a change of 4 
| should register with us at once 
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Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, 
‘ | 
“Kidney ort cured me from nervous weakness — 
Fo. after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
— 
— 
— | — | | 
“Kidney-W 
after years 
— — 
| | 
| 
Are you Bilious? 1 4 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than an 7 
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EDUCATION. 


A New Series of French Text-Books 


By J. D. GAILLARD, B.A. Paris, 
Officer d’Académie; for twenty years Bead French Master in the Royal Institute, Liverpool. 


VISIBLE SPEECH — ELOCUTION. 
Orth - Introduct price, 60 cents. 
2. 2: French Ortheepy a ud Grammar, I together. Introductory price, 80 cents. 
* rodu » 
2 The Standard Boo Ser Drench onversation, a series of questions bearing upon the Vocabu- 
lary. Introductory price, 60 cents, 
5. Medern French Method, containing an outline narration of travels, letters, conversations, 
and proverbs, with questions, and adapted to cultivate the constractive powers and develop the — 
native faculties. Introductory price, $1.20 
Teachers of French should examine Gaillard’s NEW SERIES before selecting text-books for their classes. 
Copies will be sent, postpaid, for eramimation, on receipt of introductory prices. Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 


din cloth in two 12mo volumes,—one ior Primary and one for Grammar 
method of teaching every in the 


3 contains a 1 fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work n is to be found in any book similar in character or 
Educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best — — — of the 
schools it 


„this book is a guide or an assistant to 27223 In graded and in wngrad 
J. 8. T5880, Pal Publisher, 58 CTDAR Srrext, New Yors oer. 


PRIMARY MANGAL, ose Both beste sent te ene address eon receipt 
GBANMA K, 60 . . 1.35 of 82 
I have carefull — Manual of 


This manual, hand ely b 
Grades, —is a thoroughly practical work, containing th most 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York Ci 


and Grammar Grades, and 


think it an able an work, which will be an —— amend 1 ons particularly 
o those just beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordia — — ellow-teachers thro 
out the Gaited Staten THOS. HUNTER, Prest ormal College, New 2 City, 


New York, July 2 2, 1884. 


AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK 00. 


ST. LOUIS, 


EYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITaMETIO 8.25 — 
EYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. 


NEW GhADED Rolfe's Shakespeare. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLIVG HISTORY ——— 70 For Catalogue an 
HOLT?’S FIRST NATsies (Rev. 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 10 ANS 
Catalogues on lication. abash treet, BOS rO 
or in sets; eac „40 cents in 42 Bleecker St. 
paver covers; for introduction in and] THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Battles 2 American Revolution. 


(17765 — 1781. II. THE FRIENDLY EDITIO 


HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH ro- 350 80, — 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION, cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half calf, $60 


Hewry B. CARRINGTON, M. A., LL D., Col. U. S. A. 
cloth. ..... rice, $6.00 For new illustrated circular, address 
of ‘reference ‘for every teacher A. C. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 


A. 8. BARNES & 493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


— FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, Stone's History of England. 


—— AGENCY FOR —— By A. P. 22 — 
Superintendent of Schools of Springfield, Mass, 
HENRY HOLT & ©O.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK of 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S FULLY ILLUSTRATND Wert MAPS, àc. 
Loxpox, TAUCHNITZ’ 8 Leresio PUBLICATIONS. This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 


of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN | long experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. be pan ng a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
Subscription for Foreign Periodicais. oman, written in a style tointerest the in the 
ABL SCHOENHOF, istorical events without wearyirg him with a 

41 = 144 ——— St., Besten. mass of unimportant facts and fi 


gures. 
It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 1 Broadway. Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 


4 NEW YORK. | Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Qaincy, Easton, Malden, | 7° 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’ Beaders; * tend, — 


Leighton’s History ef Rome Den 
Thomsen’s New Avithmetics ies ‘and Algebra; Rapids, Ool. Salem 
Keel French Course ; ham State Normal Schools, ete., etc 
eed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons tu En- ucators will do well to examine this book. 

* ber Lessons in En receipt 
Hutchison’s Physiclegy and fis tome ts invited. 


J. B. WILLIAMS, Agt. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. — 


Can double their in- 


Teachers & Co 


The Pioneer Histor of America vn 
Royal Octavo. 1032 pp. 100 MO — — PUBLISHERS, 
People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. mowRoe's Reading Charts. 626 Chestnut St. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pablishers, 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 400 Elegant — 8usiness-Standard Copy-B PHILADELPHIA 
For terms, 
New Grammars. 16 Bromfield St. 
WELL'S 
QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: Language Series. 
A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. | 500 Witory astor Piace, 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. ROYSE'S — — NEW YORE. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12, $1.00 | gorse’g English Literature. 
Address, N. K PUBLISHING go | APPLETON'S Young Chemist 153 Wabash Ave, 
Hawlew Reston. Mass | SARKER’S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIRD VYEAB’S SESSION will be held in the CITT OF BOSTON. 


The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, — AND SPEECH. 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., Prin. of The Boston School of , and Prof. of Oratory at 
Tufts BN will open a Summer School in the rooms of the —.— Schoo Term commences 
THU 2 9, to continue FIVE WEEKS. ———, —＋ to join the the School will send names. 

and rooms, For further information, address 71222 Street, Besten, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Boston School of Oratory 1880. “Two years 


ourses. Delsarte 8 Complete Course of Vocal Train 
newest thought MOSES TRUE B 


Saratoga Summer School, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


EPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


men, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all persons who have occasion to read or s 
— Season. Term of Four Weeks July 30 to Aug. 15, Resrention” combined. wi 
study. Tuition and board low. Summer — tickets by rail and water at reduced E 
= Descriptive Circular free. EDWARD BRCOKS Prest., 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY, PHILADELP Eta.’ PA. 


October 
2 


instruction. 
WN, Principal. 


PRICE BEDUCED TO 50 CENTS, 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical — 1.10 
Resceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem „ 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course ef Pr. Chemistry, .70 


Music Books for Summer Resorts. 


Piano Classics by the Best Composers. 


This fine books commends itself to persons of refined 
7 musical taste as a collection of really very choice ani 
Jeven’s El ary im Lege, 2 pleces, by Rubinstein, Mosskowski, Delibes, Hoff. 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 and other celebrities. 44 first-rate Tate pieces tor 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 $1.0 00 in Boards or $1.50 in Cloth. 

Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. ieee 
154 zz 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Hand Treas 
JOHNSON’S CYCLOPAEDIA, 
ot ant 


Apptetons’ at one-third the Chereses 
Teachers earning less than $2,000 — with 
year should secure agencies. Other cyclo SONGS. (00 ots.) Songs and Choruses for 
pedias (Arrrxroxs, Brit- MINSTREL SONGS. Old and New. ($2.00. 
ANNICA, Prorue’s, ete.,) exchanged for three books have a very large amount of the 
JOHNSON’S. We sell cheap. very brah 

Send for circulars. the Children with Gems ror LITTLE 


Remember t 
SIneGwRS, (35 cts.), a charming picture song book. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk St., Boston. 


Sone — (88 ots. ), a noble Sunda: 
Book Sherwin. 
v| THE PRANG EDUCATION: AL 00., 


Emerson and 
Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTIST ists’ MATERIALS. SEND TO 
ng’s American Text-Books of Anxa=-|University Publishing Co. 
wider 19 Murray St., New Kerk, 


yste 
ing olties of the country. This system has a 
ption than all other systems united. For Circulars and Prioe- liste MaAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Scheels. | Gi: LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 4 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
School Room Wall 


Prang’s Natl. History Series for Children. 

Intended to be used for Supplementary 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 8 dly 

Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’« 157 2 — 
Primary Schools. (A + n 

Prang’s wing Medela, 
Manuf's of — Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Cempaseses, 


775 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl , $1.75. 
| HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, 3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENEGAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 61.80, 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12%, cloth, 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. wi BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY oO. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERY’ BIBLES. , 416 15 Bremfecid St., Besteu. 


Send for catalogues. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 


E 


1 — NEW YORK. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 a $1.35 | Westinke’s Commen School Licoracnre. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $235 | Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
— Series (80 vols.), Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.23 Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 | Felten’s Unri —— Ontline Maps. 

| olo. of 12 Shep ppard’s Censtitution. 

Brackett’ ome and 
— — Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each — 


30 
fingwell’s English Classics — 1.50 


— Pocket Classical OHARLES WHITIN 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
2 Theology PUBLISHER, AND DEALE 
Le Duo’s to Draw. us. 2.00 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


1. 
2H Home Reading. TEXT-BOOKS 


to the publishers. 
Porter & Coates 
: 5 32 Bromfield Boston. 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, * 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM 27 PENMANSILIP. 
NORMAL REA Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
and Teachers with Bool and Coleg 
NEW YORK. U.. every variety of School Supplies. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. Liberal discounts made, Correspondence solicited. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. Address as above. 3806 tf eo 
32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Hawley St, “BLAS RHETORIC, 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
A. 5. MA 
Wabash Ave., ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING co., 
(New Edition.) 
CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. we 16 Hawley gt, Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 

Ciry Hatt, 
How. E k Mass., April 23, 1885. 
Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
Lessons in Number.” In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
the best features of the work is that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 
WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 


combined with|Copy for examination with a view to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 ots. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 


Our Educational Portraits are in great demand among all grades of Teachers. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co.. 
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